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TWO NEW BOOKS JUST READY Lonemans’s New Books For ScHOOLs. 


Ten Orations of Cicero, with Selections from the Letters. GERMAN HIGHER SCHOOLS. 
Edited by Wittiam R. Harper, Ph.D., President of the | The History, Organization, and Methods of Secondary Education in Germany. 


University of Chicago, and Frank A. Gatuup, A. B.. Pro- By James E. Russeii, Ph.D., Dean of Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York. 
8vo, 468 pages, with 7 Appendices of Tables and a Full Index. $2.25. 
’ ° The history, organization, and methods of the German elementary schools are generally well under- 
fessor of Latin, Colgate Academy. This book is intended 
stood. We have grown familiar with the German universities, and have protited nota little jrom the 


But very littie has been writtenin English on the secondary education, which 18 the 


to be very practical throughout, and in its preparation the | relationship | But very littie has been written in English on the secondary education, which 1 the 

CONTENTS — Beginnings of German Schools —- The Rise of Protestant Schools — The Period of Transi- 

Edited for aminations and Privileges - Student Lite in the Higher Schools — Instruction in Religion Instruction 

sight reading by J. C. KirtLanp, Junior, Phillips Exeter | fessional Trainms of Teachers Appointment, Promotion. and Emoluments of Teachers — Tendencies 

found to have sufficient interest to justify their use as late iain acid tales Goniaes. 


sole aim has been to meet the needs of the preparatory bing bald aevny ey Bm bag he one that German education can be studied to best advantage, and f1om it 
students who would be likely to use It. Price, $1.30. tion — The Reconstruction of the Higher Schools— The Prussian School System — ‘The Higher Schools 
. - of Prussia — Foundation and Maintenance of Higher Schools— Rules, Regulations, and Customs — Ex- 
Selections from the Correspondence of Cicero. in German — Instruction in Greek and Latin— Instruction in the Modern Languages — Instruct on in 
History and Geography — Instruction in Mathematics — Instruction in the Natural Sciences —‘Ihe Pro- 
of School Reform -—-Merits and Deiects of Getman Secondary Education 
Schools of Germany in 1897 — Attendance in Higher Schools in Prussia— System of Privileges — Salary 
foot-notes these selections will not prove difficult to students sion Laws of Prussia — Leading Educational Journals of Germany — Index. 
’ 
who have begun the reading of Cicero, and that they will be 
6 8 ' y A NEW GEOMETRY. 
as the first years of the college course. Price, > -50 By James Howarp Gore, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics, Columbian University ; 
Author of ‘‘ Elements of Geodesy,” ‘* History of Geodesy,” etc., ete. Crown 8vo, 220 


pages, $1.00. 
ALSO THE GREAT SUCCESSES OF LAST YEAR In this book about one-half the matter usually included in text-books on geometry has been omitted. 
This exclusion leaves out all those propositions which are not of practical value, and such ss are not of 


use in applied mathematics, The practical teacher may rest assured that in this treatise there are no 
or lack of training in the demonstrative processes. The book pre- 


Redway and Hinman ’s Natu ral Geographies. E'emen- breaks in the continuity of reasoning é ‘ 
pares for college entrance examinations, and should appeal to all teachers who are in sympathy with the 
tary, $ Advanced, $ I movement to shorten the colle. preparatory curriculum, 
Books for ungraded schools quence the demonstration in some cases is simplified. 1 was also pleased to note several demonstrations not 
’ 
Barnes’s National Vertical Penmanship. Per doz. $ .75. 


tound in the text-books generally use ad. The directness in arriving at all results, for instance in tinding the 
value of Pi, is certainly commendable.”’—W. A. WATERMAN, New bork Preparatory School, 15 W. 48d St,, V. City. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


A descriptive circular and specimen paye is 
will be sent to any teacher on request. 


| LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK = CINCINNATI af CHICAGO Me BOSTON NEW YORK. “"" BOSTON. 


The Educational System or Round=Hand Vertical Writing GOING TO EUROPE ? 


| Or if you have a friend about to start, then the Complete Pocket Guide 


ANNA E. HILL, to Europe, edited by EpmMunp CLARENCE STEDMAN and ‘THomaAs L. S1repMAN, 
economical series of writing books. Springfield, Mass | will be found the best of companions or a fine remembrance. It is concise, 

IMPORTANT FEATURES. | handy, accurate, and can be slipped into a small pocket. 
The Editor of the N. Y. Mail and Express says: 


Three sizes of books, adapted to the desks in the various grades. 

Attractive illustrations in the lower books. ‘Such a model of fullness of information, compactness of arrangement, 

The maximum of writing space at a minimum price. | ana cheapness should be in every European tourist's pocket,’ 

The sound educational features of the vocabulary and sentences used. | 

Absence of confusiog ruling 

The movement exercises, without whic a there can be no rapidity. | 

Beauty and legibility of script. | 
| 


The most artistic, the most comprehen- Prepared by 


sive, the most rational, end the most 


The Editor of the Philadelphia Press praises it: 
* Having had a practical test of the qui lity of this little book, I can recom- 


mend it with a show of authority.” 


Full leather bound. PRICE, $1.25, postpaid. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by the Publisher. 


The schoolroom charts. 
The teacher’s manual. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 
j 4 “~ NOW RADE VII. This Series — a book for each year -— exemplifies the 
Nichols READY: G best modern method of teaching number, both with ref- 
Graded Lessons erence to the practical application of the principles of arithmetic, and to the development of the 


a reasoning powers. The books already issued have proven highly svecessful. 
Sample copy sent for 15 cents. Correspondence requested. 


Arithmetic. THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston —Chicago. 


Perfected through years of experience, 
‘Tested by years of use, 


PENCILS 
GRAPHITE 
have been gradually adopted in all schools, and are now | 
stainps for one of the handsomest 1899 Calendars published, 


—8x11% inches, ten colors ; no objectionable advertising. S | A N |) A | : L). 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. : : : : += : Jersey City, N. J. 
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EIMER & AMEND, 
205-211 Third Avenue, 
New York, 


Importers and Manfrs. oJ 


Chemical and Physica | 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 ARCH STREET, PI PHILADELPHIA. 
Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
| 


| Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 


Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
@™ Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Micr scopes. 


FREE DESK 


LADIES, wove AND GIRES, do you do you 
want to receive an elegant and lovely 
Desk for little work! If so, 
your full address and we will mail yot 
OSTPAID, on cotsignment, 100 
ages of our sweet and fragrant PER 
FUME tosell to friends and neighbors ~~ 
at l0centseach, Whe is th 


money and we will promptly for 

your address a most beautif il ANTIQUE 
OAK WRITING DESK axp BOOK i 
CASE combined. PRE i 


MIUM DESK is of a ver me de 
sign and ne feet hig Oak Pe 
with Brass Rods on topshelt ; beautit ally 

Our Perfume comes in POWDER ° 
FORM and is put up in neat and attract 


[New Normal School Retort.] 


Complete Catalogues fur 
nished on receipt of ten 
cents for postage. 


Send for our Supplement | 
containing Normal School 
Apparatus. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac : Tunnel : Route. 
The Short Line Betwe:n 


IVORY SOAP PASTE. 


of mores Premium Catalogue with NIAGARA FALLS, 
ST. LOUIS, 
CINCINNATI, 


And All Points West. 


Lake Champlain Route 
BETWEEN BOSTON And 


Not a Toy, 


| And All Canadian Points. 
Palace, Sleeping, or Drawing Room Cars on all 
: Circulars through trains. 


ree. For Time Tables or space in Sleeping Cars call on 


Aww vn aw any Ticket Agent of the Company, or address 
Needed in every Home and School. J. R. WATSON, 
Never breaks the point. Preserves the Gen. Pass, Agt., Boston, MASS 


softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful, 
Made only by A. B. DICK COMPANY, 


152-154 Lake St., Chieago. 47 Nassau St., New Vork. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


2 Somerset St... Roaton. Masa, 


BURLINGTON, VI., MONTREAL, OTTAWA, | 


Soap and water, you can make in your own kitchen, 
a better cleansing paste than you can buy. 

Ivory Soap Paste will take spots from clothing; 
| and will clean carpets, rugs, kid gioves, slippers, patent, 
| enamel, russet leather and canvas shoes, leather belts, 
painted wood-work and furniture. The special value 
| of Ivory Soap in this form arises from the fact that it 
can be used with a damp sponge or cloth to cleanse 
| many articles that cannot be washed because they will 
not stand the free application of water. 


In fiftecn minutes’ time, with only a cake of Ivory ‘ 
7) 


| DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING.—To one pint of boiling water add one 

and one-half ounces of Ivory Soap cut into shavings, boil five minutes after 

the Soap is thoroughly dissclved. Remove from the fire, and cool in con- 
venient dishes (nottin.) It will keep wellin an air-tight glass jar. 

Copyright, 1897, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnat 


& 


Lhe Rotary 
Neostyle Duplicator. 
The latest and best device for duplicating any hand or 
typewritten matter, drawings, or music. Built on the 


principle of a Cylinder Press, but so simple that achild 
can work it. Operi ated either by hand or electricity. 


l copies per minute 3,000 from one original 
ee | Invaluable to Se hool Principals, Superintend- 
——Y ants, and Teachers for printing Examination Papers, 
~ Catalogues, Prices, etc., on application. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE NEOSTYLE COMPANY, 


96-102 Church St,, NEW YORK. 


Th GEM! PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 
“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It does 
the work well and quickly, This last is of great ons ance for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfac tory use In very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
{ convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact 1 do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 
Price, #3.50. [eow] Mass. State Board of Education. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F, H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


The Wabash Railroad Company. 


The Continental 
Limited Route 


For Detroit, 
Chicago & St. Louis. 


DES MOINES \ A, 
3 


A glance at the map of the Wabash will show that this road offers special advantages 
to | duc ators who may intend going to the meeting in Los Angeles; viving as it does a 
choice of routes, via Chicago or via St. Louis. Its trains are noted both for speed and 
equipment by either route. For detailed information apply to 


H. B. MCCLELLAN, G.E.A., J.D. MCBEATH, N.E.P.A.. 
YorkK CITY. STATE St. 


C. S. CRANE, G.P. & T.A., St. Louis, Mo. 


Boston, MASS. 


|....-GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINTED PENS..... 
For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING. 
1065, OF FICIAL, 1066, REGISTRY. 1067, ARROWHEAD. 


Especially Smooth and Durable. The Best Results at the Least Expense. 


Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - - 91 John Street, New York. 


Now Is Your Time. 
Bargain Prices will be advanced March 1, 
1899. Write at once for Bargain Circular. 
Our Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons are 
in use by thousands of lantern experts. 


J. B. COLT & CO., Dept. £4, 3 to 7 West 29th St., New York. 


emington 
Standard Typewriter. 


BEST FOR SCHOOL USE 
Because Simple, Strong, Durable. 


It stands the Wear and Tear of the School-Room, 
keeps in good order, and does good work all the time. 


NEW MOOELS, Nos 6. 7. and 8 (wide carriage). 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
" 327 Broadway, New York. 


AND 
SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 


J. W 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
3 Hast 14th St., 
New York. 


When corresponding with our advertisers please mention this journal. 


Send for New Catalogue. 
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CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . . . . 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 : 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 i 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


$1.00 a year 
$3.00 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - : Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN TBACHER (monthly) . . 
Both papers to one address. Bo. fe 


THE DIALOGUE OF THE SPIRITS. 


Says the Spirit of To-day to the Spiritof All Time: 
‘“‘Have you seen my big machines? 
My fire steeds, thunder-shuttlecocks, 

clime to clime— 
Hear the lyrics of their driving-rods, the modern chant 
sublime.” 
Says the Spirit of To-day to the Spirit of All Time, 
“Have you seen my big machines?” 


that dart from 


‘‘Hear the thunder of my mills,” says the Spirit of To-day. 
“Hear my harnessed rivers pant. 
Men are jockeys with the lightnings, and they drive them 
where they may. 
They are builders of the cataracts that dare not say them 
nay, 
And the rivers are their drudges.” 
To-day, 
‘“‘Hear my harnessed rivers pant.” 


Says the Spirit of 


Says the Spirit of All Time to the Spirit of To-day: 
“Haste and let your work go on. 
Tap the fires of the under-world to bake your bread, I 
say; 
Belt the tides to sew your garments, hitch the suns to 
draw your sleigh.” 
Says the Spirit of Al! Time to the Spirit of To-day. 
“Haste and let your work go on.” 


“But.” says the Spirit of All Time to the Spirit of To-Jay, 
“Tell us, how about your men? 
Shall they, like live automatons, still drudge their lives 
away, 
When the rivers, tides, and lightnings join to help them 
on their way?” 
Says the Spirit of All Time to the Spirit of To-day, 
“Tell us, how about your men? 


“Yes, harness every river above the cataract’s brink, 
And then unharness man. 
To earth’s reservoir of fire let your giant shaftings sink, 
And scourge your drudging thunderbolts; but give man 
time to think; 
Throw your bridles on the rivers, curb them at the cat- 
aract’s brink, 
And then unharness man.” 


Says the Spirit of All Time: “In this climax of the years 
Make no machine of man. 

Your harnessed rivers panting are as lyrics in my ears, 

And your jockeyed lightning’s clatterings are as music of 
the spheres, 

‘tis well that you remember, in this climax of the 
years, 

Make no machine of man.” 


But 


Sam Walter Foss. 


WHAT THEY 

Cicero: All knowledge that is not followed by 
action is unprofitable and imperfect, like a beginning 
foundation without a super- 


SAY. 


without an end, or a 
structure. 

Mrs. F, Youne, Chicago: The gentlemen 
of the Chicago commission for the rev‘sion of the 
school system of the city, when referring to men and 
women as teachers, seem to be in such an attitude of 
longing for past customs, past glories, and past sov- 
ereignty, that it leaves a saltish, a brackish, taste in 
one’s mouth. It cannot be amiss toadvise the gentle- 
men of the commission to take down their Bibles and 
read therein the story of Lot’s wife. 

Popular Educator : The schools are in all respects 
superior to those of a quarter of a century ago. The 
people themselves are demanding expert supervision. 
They know, too, better than then what constitutes a 
good teacher, and it is only a step from this to the de- 
mand that such teachers be placed over their children, 
Let us not forget that better schools, better teachers, 
better equipment, are matters of evolution, and that 
the unfolding is always in the right direction. 


SCHOOLS MUST DEVELOP. 


BY MRS. ELLA F, YOUNG, CHICAGO, 


The school organization should have within and 
throughout itself the power of progressive, compre- 
hensive development. Where must the power origi- 
nate? The kindergartners and our normal school 
faculty would say it must originate in that attitude of 
makes the little child the centre of all 

The advocates of the child as the centre 


mind which 
school work. 
have influenced the schools for good in a high degree. 
Through their teachings the point of view from which 
the average man and woman looks at childhood has 
changed. All honor is due the kindergarten training 
schools and the Chicago normal school for the im- 
provement they have wrought in the spirit with which 
young teachers meet the children. There may be 
something of formalism in the unceasing smile and 
the continual reference to the interesting peculiarities 
of the little ones: yet it is an advance upon the old- 
time method that dressed the teacher in the majesty 
of the law, and then made the bad and the troublesome 
the subject of conversation. 

The schools with the child at the centre have not, 
however, been powerful enough in their influence to 
energize an entire system made up of kindergartens, 
primary and grammar departments, and high schools. 
Their graduates are so wrapped. in the study of the 
child from four to six years of age, or from six to eight 


‘vears of age, that they seem almost hostile to children 


ranging from nine to fourteen or fifteen years. They 
positively refuse to teach those children, and they 
never seriously inquire why the beautiful work done 
in the early years bears so little fruit. 

Some theorizers hold the view that a given subject 
in knowledge should be made the centre about which 

What are all the sciences? 
many different views of one 
and em- 


the school is developed. 
The sciences are but so 
reality. Correlation has brought forward 
phasized this fact; but it has not found the one view 
of that reality whieh will be the origin of a never- 
failing developing cause in’ a school organization. 
Kindergarten theory, child study, psvchology, correla- 
tion, art as a mode of expression for the child, litera- 
ture as an appeal to the ehild, are each and all aids to 
But the vitality of pro- 
gressive movement can originate in one place only 


And there one condition is an 


an upward movement. 


in the teaching corps. 
essential—an evolution of individuality in principals, 
teachers, and superintendents: that is, an evolution of 
the gifts peculiar to each soul. 


HOW WE READ.—(11.) 
WINSHIP. 
THE READING OF EDITORS. 

[The fourth of a series of articles, ‘‘The Reading of 
“The Reading of Clergymen”; ‘‘The Reading 
of Scholars”: ‘“‘The Reading of Teachers’; ‘‘Reading for 
Information”; ‘‘Reading for Culture’; ‘Reading Profes- 
sionally’; “The Fads in Reading.’’] 


BY A. E. 


Lawyers”; 


The editor of a daily reads little, and vet knows 
evervthing that is written. Ile runs his eve through 
an article and down the pages of a book and knows all 
he will ever care to know of the contents. Everything 
he reads leaves a distinct, ineffaceable impression of 
the positions taken by the writer, of his trustworthi- 
ness and influence, and the probability of what he 
has written being of any value. 

The editor reads into every paragraph the person 
ality of the writer, what he stands for and what his 
stvle signifies. He reads as though he, himself, was 
in the past looking forward from the standpoint of 
the prophet, in the future looking back to see how it 
will appear as seen after events have matured, and in 
the present looking both backward and forward. In 
short, to the editor, to-day is both the to-morrow of 
vesterday and the yesterday of to-morrow. 

It is a fad with some teachers to take the children 
upon the street and have thefh walk by a store window 


in which many articles are displayed, and after walk- 
ing by it at an ordinary pace, write all that they saw in 
It is surprising how different the 
Some 


that window. 
capability of children is in this regard. 
nothing to write about; some see one thing clearly as 
though there was nothing else there; while some see 
all the main features of the display. 

This is a good illustration of what different people 
vet from running the eve through a book or article. 
The trained editor knows every feature of the book, 
knows it as clearly in passing through it once as he 
mulled over it for a week. He knows 
what is there, and if three months thereafter he has 
occasion to use the facets given or to cite that writer as 
authority, he ean do it as reliably as a woman could tell 
in which store she saw a special pattern of dress goods. 
She would be a queer kind of shopping woman who 
had to carry with her a note-book in which to record 


Is as 


see 


would if he 


the store in which she sees a certain rug. It 
natural as it is for her to breathe to know where every- 
thing is in which she expects to have an interest. 

It is as true of the editor when he goes shopping in 
hooks. He sees everything in which he is likely to be 
interested, knows where he saw it, what clerk, so to 
speak, showed it to him, and what it is worth. He 
does not know enough about the goods to turn sales- 
man, as the lawyer could, neither does he know the 
history of their production, as the physician would; 
he dees not note the morale of the sweat shop produc- 
tion or the trust crime of the manufacturer, as the 
clergyman would, but he knows what is there, whether 
it is in style, whether it is genuine, and what it is 
worth. The lawyer, the physician, and the clergy- 
man would spend a great deal more time and would 
know more about the things, but he knows all that 
he cares for, and has merely passed through as a short 
cut to another street. 

The editors habits of reading, like those of the 
lawyer, physician, and clergyman, are the result of the 
use he makes of what he reads. He must choose his 
line of action on a given question, often without an 
consideration. The issues are often wholly 
The lawyer is never in haste to form a judg- 


hours 
new, 
nent regarding a case; the physician rarely or never 
has a new disease; if he does, he calls in all the experts 
he needs; and the clergyman has no oceasion to do any 
new thing till he is ready. Not so with the editor. 
Some vears ago the leading Boston daily for a quar- 
ter of a century was committed to a public poliey by 
the editor in a single issue which wrecked the paper 
financially, and not until it had changed hands several 
times did that money maker of a quarter of a century 
cease to be a bottomless pit for newspaper men’s 
money, Recently the leading New York daily com- 
mitted itself in a day to a line of public poliey which 
swung it had been the 
vreat American leader for a generation. Fortunately, 
its editorials had been so brilliant that people of all 
political beliefs had read it, so that it 
have lost any of its old loves and to have won many 


out of the course in which it 


scems not to 


hew ones, Every newspaper property in which the 
editorial opinions are of value is largely in the hands 
This 


reliable impressions as to how the 


of the man who determines its poliey. neces- 
sitates absolutely 
leaders in each party stand upon every issue that has 
heen made and are likely to stand upon any issue that 
is made: how every member of the administration 1s 
likely to view the ue stion, how the senators will line 
up. and how every Jeading daily will speak. For a 
paper to be twenty-four hours behind its rival in tak 
mney position ona question Is to subject it to ridicule. 

These conditions make it necessary that the editor 
shall know evervthing without being a specialist in 
He need not write the leader that sends 


He has a 


anything. 
his opinions thundering over the world. 
corps of specialists who will write up his position with 
marvelous effect, specialists who can write what he 
tells them to with the force of a master, but they are 
men, often, whom he would not trust to decide 
whether or not to write up a dog show. 

The habit of mind of the editor and the reading that 


the 
| 
| 
- 
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results from it are largely responsible for the good and 
the illin American life to-day. It is a misfortune 
that there is not more of this habit among us. The 
reason that the people are so often led astray is the 
fact that they think so slowly, make up their minds 
xo late, that they are dazed by the rapidity with which 
modern journals form conclusions. The people sit 
hack and scold about what they choose to call “yellow 
journals.” but in their dazed condition they usually 
either follow the lead of these editors or are glued to 
their seats and never even start to follow anybody. 

There is an amusing game known as the “Bumble 
Bee,” in which each of the party places his fists loosely 
together and a light book is laid thereon. Then the 
“bee” man buzzes for a minute, lifts the book a foot, 
and strikes it down before the most alert person can 
move his hands apart. It is the easiest thing in the 
world to move the hands in half the time that the 
hook goes up and comes down, but somehow no one 
keeps his head cool enough to do it. The buzzing and 
the uncertainty as to when the “bee” will act paralyzes 
the quickest brain. In much the same way the 
modern daily dazes the public. It takes its position, 
goes into the air, comes down with the snap of victory 
while the people are getting ready to act. 

If the schools could teach children to read some- 
what as the editor reads, read to get something out of 
every paragraph that has anything worth getting out 
of it, read for impressions to know what people are 
thinking, saving, and doing, we should be in a less 
dazed state of mind than we are now. 

This cannot be until we understand that the chief 
mission of the school is with the reading of the 
children. 


NEVER DULG. 

The problem in the schoolroom, as elsewhere, is how 
not to be dull without being vague, visionary, or 
vapory. At the Suburban New England Press Club’s 
annual banquet last year the editor of an almost 
classic daily paper spoke in severe terms of sensational 
journalism. ‘To this, Mr. Fahey, New England man- 
ager for the Associated Press, replied, “Journalism is 
largely a matter of color. Yellow journals are read 
and this makes white journals blue.” The fact is that 
yellow journals will always be read, but white jour- 
nals need never be dull, and then they will never be 
blue. 

Kdward Everett’s address at the dedication of the 
Gettysburg national cemetery was as perfect a piece 
of set oratory as America has seen, probably, but it 
has rarely been read or referred to from that day to 
this; while the very brief speech, almost off hand, of 
Mr. Lincoln, whieh followed, was such a fascinating 
utterance as to sweep that immense audience from its 
feet, and vet it was none the less perfect, judged even 
from the critical standard of the British Museum, 
which places it in its archives as one of the treasures 
among the masterpieces of oratory. [ven Mr. Ever- 
ett, in writing to Mr. Lincoln the next day, said: 

“T should be glad if I could flatter myself that I 
came as near to the central idea of the occasion in 
two hours as vou did in two minutes. My son and 
my daughter concur in this sentiment.’ 

There is always a lability that the perfection in 
anything will make it uninteresting, but this need not 
be. Lincoln s address was more perfect than that of 
Everett. It was the perfection also of brevity. 
This is no slight factor in perfection. A story is told . 
it may be only a story that a scholarly, eloquent, 
long-winded, unsuccessful clergyman asked a brother 
minister, who had a way of telling the truth regard- 
less of its force: 

“What makes Phillips Brooks’ sermons so popu- 
lar?” 

“About twenty minutes,” was the instantaneous 
reply. 

All this has a direct bearing upon some very per- 
fect schools, so far as system and correctness are con- 
cerned, schools which are at the same time uninter- 
esting and without impression upon a single pupil. 


Teachers and pupils work all day long with no rise 
and fall of sentiment, no centralized power. 

It would be well to trade off two hours of Edward 
Everett for two minutes of Abraham Lincoln. the one 
hundred pages of the on for the twenty lines of the 
other, in the schoolroom as upon the platform. 


Get at “the central idea of the occasion” with each 
lesson, and the quicker you do it the better. Know 
just what you wish the children to get from the lesson, 
anil then lead them to it in the most effective way. 

A dull minute in school, as in oratory, is a profes- 
sional crime. There need not be, should not be, any- 
thing sensational, but everything should be direct and 
in its own way attractive. Save a large part of the 
effort now wasted by keeping “always at it” and utilize 
it upon occasion by “getting at it.” 


WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE, 


BY A. P. 


“A fleur de lis, a shamrock, a snow) 
shield with a row of stars above a 
cabin, beside which leans a ladder, and 
below the mystic word, ‘Opad’— 
Climb or Upward Climb; from the 
eabin to the stars—we read upon 
this erest of a little woman whose 
battle cry has ever been, ‘Opad’; 


whose veins flows English, French, Trish, and Danish 
blood. and in whose life we find the strength of the 
Knelish, the sparkle of the French, the wit of the 
frish. the determination of the Dane, commingling 
with the pathos and tenderness born in her heart and 
nourished among the mountains of her native state, 
‘Tennessee. 

“Will Allen Dromgoole— 

What shall I say of her? 

All that I may of her: 

All that is sad in her, 

Such as be glad in her, 
Comes to my heart as the name to the lips of me 
Wakens and gladdens and thrills every pulse of me.”’ 

So writes a friend of this gifted daughter of 'Pen- 
nessee, whose charmingly tender and pathetic stories 
of humble life in her native state have won for her 
the name ef the “Charles Dickens of the South.” A 
dozen vears ago Miss Dromgoole first became known 
to the public through her story published in the 
Youth’s Companion as one of its prize) winners. 
Since then she has worked incessantly, often meeting 
with grave discouragements, but her courage has been 
unfailing; and now in 1898 she has given to the pub- 
lishers, as the result of her labor and effort —though 
hy no means as the whole result,—-the manuscript of 
no less than twelve books. Nine of these have already 
heen brought out, and the others are soon to appear. 
She herself says that “it is the labor of ten years 
really, and represents just so much of life, and loneli- 
ness, and struggle.” For her struggle has been a 
hard one, harder even than many who know her well 
even stispect. Only the dear old father, whom she 
buried last vear, knew just how keen the battle has 
heen. But like others who work and wait, whose 
courage and patience are enduring, and whose hope 
is a light that never fails, she has at last reached a 
place where success—nay, even more, fame—is in her 
erasp. The critics are placing her among the fore- 
most writers of the South to-day, and the promise of 
what she has already achieved bids fair to make her 
one of the most popular of American singers.  Iler 
stvle is intmitably graceful, and her tender, yet humor- 
ous and oftentimes pathetic, pretures of her ‘Tennessee 
mountaineers or her negroes have a moving quality 
which brings living pictures before the eyes of her 
readers. She has a great heart of tenderness and 
emotion, though shrined in a tiny, fragile form. 

Through the years of her struggle, while the way 
has been beset with trials and difficulties, Miss Drom- 
voole has leaned always upon the abiding devotion of 
her Daddy, as she called him. <A’ singularly close 
comradeship existed between them. She w rites. 

“Two rare old chums are Daddy and I, 
Jogging along together; 
He on one side of life- 

1 on the other.” 
fer latest book, “Rare Old Chums.” gives an idea of 
the friendship hetween them. This, she declares, is 
her “favorite child,” “heeause,” she tearfully explains, 
“the captain is Daddy, and the Elk is our river.’ Into 
her life, now touched with the sadness of a great loss. 
a deeper richness must come and the world will be a 
gainer through the suffering that has been hers. 

Miss Dromgoole’s life*is of peculiar interest to 


teachers, and one that must be a strong incentive to 
all who are striving to climb upwards in the pathway 
that leads to literary success. For she was once a 
echoolma’am down in the state of Texas as well as at 
one time an engrossing clerk for the Tennessee state 
senate. ler loss of this position was the turning 
point in her career, though at the time it was for her 
a gloom without a ray of light. She had held the 


clerkship for some time, and no one dreamed that _ 
- she would not continue to remain in it as long as she 


chose, since her duties were most conscientiously per- 
formed. But one day a sturdy mountaineer rose in 
the senate when her name came up for election and 
declared, “I’m agin her,” giving as his reason, “she 
writ agin the mountains.” So she lost her position 
there. She had sung lovely songs before, but not 
until this defeat did she devote her life exclusively to 
literary work, 

These same mountaineers have since learned to 
love her, and they call ber cabin at Estill Springs, 
where her summers since childhood have been spent, 
the Yellow Ilummer’s nest. Ilere, through the long 
stimmer hours, she sits and writes and writes, or listens 
for the whisperings of her fancy, or dreams dreams 
that are to make the world glad or tender-sad.  Out- 


side. the honeysuckle clambers over the cabin root 
and around the doorways, and the soft breezes bring 
its fragrance to her: the Eik—her “beautiful blue river 
of Tennessee” —ripples brightly in the southern sun- 
shine: the tall red) oaks wWhisp together as their 
branches clasp hands in the blue above, and the yellow 
hammers chatter and eall to one another or dash here 
and there, borne on golden wing. Surely an ideal 
place this in which to write and work. Grace, her 
little colored body-guard, protects her from visitors 
and surrounds her with the most aifectionate devotion. 
This little maiden is not vet a master of English, and 
when her beloved “Miss Will” lays aside her pen and 
goes down to the river bank to practice those wonder- 
ful readings of hers, she sagely informs callers that 
“Miss Will is down thar electrocuting and cannot be 
disturbed.” 

Though Miss Dromeoole seems to be ms! natural’y 
associated with her home at Estill Springs in the ve '\ 
heart of the Cumberland mountains, she was born and 
brought up in Murfreesboro. She is thoroughly loyal 
to Tennessee, but those who know her well declare that 
her heart really belongs to ‘Texas, and it is even hinted 
that she may make her future home in the land of soft 
winds and blooming prairies. 

In phvsique Miss Dromeoole is extremely fragile. 
limavine a tiny women, standing only four feet ten 
inches high, with a pale, thoughtful face lit by a pair 
of wonderful deep eves and surrounded by short, curl- 
ing rings of dark hair. She is rather addieted to wear- 
ing white and has many ef her gowns made in Greek 
stvle. Somehow, she fascinates one from the moment 
he enters her presence. Without mannerisins, unless 
her soft, southern accent be counted such, she is as 
approachable as one would expect the creator of “Old 
Hickory” to be. “You can’t help loving her,” some 
one said recently, “she’s so perfectly unatfeeted and 
o( nue.” She has too true a heart to be spoiled by 
the world’s Javish appreciation which is now being 
poured out to her in overflowing measure, . 

\iss Dromegoole’s name has led many people to 
commit the error of thinking it must be that of a man, 
and Prva amusing incidents have happened On ac- 
count of it. Indeed, at her entrance into the literary 
world her sponser supposed his contributor to be what 
the name most commonly suggests. In 1886 she sent 
to the Youth’s Companion al Story which received one 
of that paper’s prizes. One of the judges wrote across 
her manuseript, “Be kind to this young man: he evi- 
dently has talent.” Hezekiah Butterworth, in his 
capacity as editor, appreciated at once the talent of the 
“voung man,” and after some correspondence, during 
which Miss Dromgoole did not disclose her identity, 
invited the voung stranger to come to Boston as his 
euest, A date for the visit was arranged, and not un- 
til Mr. Butterworth, having sent up his card, was 
ushered into the presence of the frail little lady did 
he find out that the w riter of the prize story was a 
woman. The Arena published a number of Miss 
Dromgoole’s stories, and its sueeessor, under the 
editorship of Mr. Flower, will receive contributions 
from her gifted pen. Of Miss Dromgoole’s friends 
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among the literary folk of the North, Mrs. Louise 
Chandler Moulton easily comes first. A strong and 
bgautiful affection exists between the New England 
poetess and the maiden from the South, and when 
Miss Dromgoole is in Boston she spends much time 
with Mrs. Moulton. 

Miss Dromgoole is perhaps best known by her story, 
“The Heart of Old Hickory,” the material for which 
she gathered while enrolling clerk for the senate of 
her native state. 
and finished and worked out in the little cabin among 
the hills near the Elk. 

Like most writers of note, Miss Dromgoole has fre- 


But it has all been done, polished, 


quently been asked to read from her writings in pub- 
lie, and recognizing the importance of reading well, 
She his 
rare histrionie talent, and her voiee, flexible, sweet, and 


she has given serious study to voice culture. 


strong, swavs her audience at will to laughter or tears. 
Only her frail physique and her zeal for writing pre- 
vent her from constantly filling engagements as a 
public reader. During her recent visit to Boston, she 
read selections fram her stories and poems before one 
of the large schools of dramatic expression, charming 
hoth professors and students, and calling forth un- 
stinted praise for her ability asa dramatie reader, 
She makes a most charming picture on the platform; 
her small, well-shaped head is thrown back, her hands 
are clasped) behind her, and she stands straight and 
firm, making the most of her diminutive height, her 
picturesque, Greek costume falling in soft, clinging 
folds around her. This song bird from the mountains 
of Tennessee is now in Texas gathering material for 
She is obliged to stay in the South and 


West during the cold weather on account of a serious 


a new story. 


throat trouble, but it is hoped that returning spring 
will bring her back to New England again. 


TEN-MINUTEK TALKS ABOTT MUSIC.—(1.) 


BY FREDERIC H. RIPLEY, BOSTON. 
HOW TO CONDUCT A LESSON IN MUSIC. 
The order of the musie lesson is the same in all 
It should be as follows: (1) Voeal drill. (2) 
Oral dictation exercise. (3) General chart exercise. 


erades. 


(1) Special chart exercise on forms about to be read 
In the book. (5) Exercises from the book read at 
sight, with frequent returns to the chart if the read- 
(6) Appheation of the teaching in 
a song and in two and three-part exercises. (7) Die- 


Ing is imperfect. 


tation exercises to be written I the children. 

After seeing that the room is well ventilated, the 
teacher should require an active position on the part 
of the pupils. Feet should be squarely on the floor, 
bodies erect without leaning against the back of the 
Chair, hands at the side or resting on the top of the 
desk, not folded, and every eve on the teacher. 


VOCAL DRILL. 

Begin with a vocal drill, using the scale down and 
up, first from C, then from D, then from KE, giving 
two or four notes to the beat and increase the tempo 
gradually. Let the vocal organs receive vigorous @X- 
ercise by requiring clear and distinct enunciation of 
each syllable. After the scale practice, use the vocal 
drills in the book or on the chart, varying the pitch as 


re, 


ORAL DICTATION. 
After the voeal drill give rapid oral dictation, being 
in this guided by the ( hart lesson about to be oven, 


CHART DRILL. 

After giving the general drill, give special drill upon 
the features included in the lesson about to be taken 
in the book. 

BOOK WORK. 

Read exercises from the book applying the chart 
drills, and as new features are met return to the chart 
gain. thus alternating chart and hook work. Sing 
the song in one, two, or three voices, and close the ex- 


ercise by reviewing some song already learned. 


WRITTEN DICTATION. 


Written dictation mav be used in the course of the 
lesson to enforce the teaching, either by calling upon 


the class to write on paper what they hear, or by call- 


ing upon individuals to write upon the blackboard 
what the teachers sing or play. 
GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 

To accomplish the year’s work the class must push 
forward vigorously, without stopping to repeat the ex- 
ereises, as the same ideas should occur many times. 
Fach practice exercise is to illustrate a principle al- 
ready taught in the chart, and a failure to perform the 
exercise correctly on the first trial indicates either 
carelessness or lack of attention to the chart drill. If 
the first, try the next exercise more carefully; if the 
second, return to the chart, drill again, and then try 
the next exercise. | 

Mr. Shepard, supervisor of music at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., suggested the following plan to his teachers, 
with excellent results: 

After the opening drills are completed, the teacher 
If the 
exercise Is sung correctly at sight, the teacher marks 


allows the class to try an exercise in the book. 


it O. K. in her book; if incorrectly sung, she passes to 
the next, or returns to the chart drill, as the case re- 
quires, When the next exercise is sung the same 
thing is repeated. When the supervisor visits the 


Class he looks in the teacher’s book for O. K.’s, and 


FRANK L, JONES, 
State Superintendent, Indiana, 


praises the class in proportion as they have been suc- 


cessful. At first O. X.’s are few, but as the work pro- 


ceeds they become more abundant, and by comparing 
and reporting the work to classes of the same grade, 


rivalry and interest rise to a high pitch. 


by this simple device the completion of the work for 


each grade in the Year is secured and a degree of inter- 
est aroused that amounts to enthusiasm. 

Toward the close of the vear a public exhibition of 
the work and a competitive trial of classes for prizes 
before teachers and friends seems to round up the 
work and bring it to a successful close. 

This plan requires a constant reference to the 
chart from the book and to the book from the chart, 
and carries out the work in the best way. 

The work assigned is for one month, and should be 
sub-divided to suit the number of lessons given. 

in the lowest grade frequent lessons of from five 
to ten minutes’ cach are best, and whenever the class 
needs a change or is in disorder, a minute spent on the 
scale or a rote-song will serve the double purpose of 
restoring discipline and of advancing the music. 

In the second year the lessons should be frequent 
and may be fifteen minutes long, with the addition of 
frequent brief drills on scales and songs. 

In the third year the regular lessons may be twenty 
minutes long, and this should be the length of lesson 
also for the fourth and fifth years. 

The sixth year pupils, and those above, may have 
lessons lasting thirty minutes, but short and frequent 
lessons are found to be best for the class, even on ad- 
vanced work. 


I LIKE THE MAN. 
I like the man who faces what he must 
With step triumphant, and a heart of cheer: 
Who fights the daily battle without fear; 
Sees his hopes fail, vet keeps unfaltering trust 
That God’s God; that somehow, true and just 
His plans work out for mortals. 


—Sarah Kmowles Bolton 


TEST QUESTIONS FOR “THE VISION OF 
SIR .LAUNFAL,’—(/1.) 


BY MAUDE E. KINGSLEY. 


College English for 1809 1901,] 

10. Mention three of the old San Graal romances. 

11. Which of these probably suggested the scheme 
of The Vision of Sir Launfal 

12. Mention some of the theories in regard to the 
San Graal romances. 

13. What is the meaning of the word “Craal’’? 

14. What is the fundamental principle of the: San 
Graal conception ? 

1D. Give both the literal and the figurative mean- 
ing of the Grail as revealed in the poem. Quote the 
passages referring to each signification. 

16. Which comes nearer to this fundamental prin- 
ciple, Tennyson in “Phe Tloly Grail,” or Lowell in 
“The Vision of Sir Launfal’? 

What other 
studied if one would 


mediaeval romances must he 
understand this poem 
thoroughly? 

IX. What is the central thought of the whole 
poem 

19. What was evidently the author's main object 
In writing this poem? 

20. Give an outline of the story, 

21. Make a list of the most striking scenes of the 
poem, 

22.) Deseribe the construction of the poem, 

25. What relation do the preludes bear to the other 
parts ol the }) em? 

21. What portions of the poem correspond to (a) 
the “bridge from dreamland”; (b) the “lay”; (e) the 
“theme: (dd) “the first auroral flushes”? | Introdue- 
tion. | 

25. Quote the lines which formally introduce the 
theme, 

26. Give in one sentence the thought in Prelude I. 

27. Name the details which the poet weaves into 
his marvelous description of June, 


TALKS ON ARITHMETIC.—(V1.) 


BY A, WINSHIP. 
Mental work in adding fractions is of great intel- 
lectual value. It is not so difficult as at first ap- 
p ars. Here are some good, reasonably simple ex- 


amples :— 


To } add }, }, 1, 4 

To } add |, 4, 4. 

To } add 3, 4, }, }. 

lo add 3, 3, 
To 3 add 4, 45 $5 


To add 

Let the pupils make other similar examples. 

Multiplying simple fractions is much easier than 
adding them. 

What is } of 4? of 4? of 4? of 4? of 4? 

What is 4 of ¢? of 3? of 3? of $? 

What is | of 4? of 5? of 37 of $? of 7? 

What is 5 of 4? of }? of 2? of 3? of 7? 

There are many interesting facts connected with the 
squares. For instance, the square of any number be- 
tween 40 and 60 may be written at a glance, Square 
the right hand number and prefix to it 25 plus or 
If the 


square is less than 10, a zero is needed before it. For 


minus, according as it is more or less than 50, 


example, the square of 48is 25—2, or 23 placed be- 
fore the square of 2 or 4, or 2504, The square of 55 
is 25 + 5, or 30 placed before the square of 5, or 8025, 

Write the square of 41, 52, 45, 54, 46, 57, 49, 58, 
42. 51, 44, 53, 45, 56, 47, 58, 59. 

The same applies to the square of numbers Letween 
0) and 110, 140 and 160, 190 and 210, 240 and 260, 
290 and 310, 340 and 360, ete. Of course in each case 
you substitute 50, 100,—150, ete., for 25, and you 
multiply 50—2, for instance, by 2, ete. For instance, 
the square of 94 is 50—6 multiplied by 2= 44 & 2, 
or &8& prefixed to the square of 6, or 88356. The 
square of 104 is 50 + 4 multiplied by 2, or 108 pre- 
fixed to the square of 4, or 10,816, 

What is the square of 91, 109, 92, 108, 93, 107, 95, 106, 96, 
105, 97, 108, 98, 102, 99, 101. 

In the case of numbers from 140 to 160 we add or 
subtract three times the difference between the num- 
ber and 150 to or from 225. The square of 143 is 225 
less 3 & 7 or 21, making 201 prefixed to the square 
of 7 or 49, making 20449. 


What is the square of 141, 159, 142, 15%, 144, 157, 145, 156, 
146, 155, 147, 154, 148, 1535, 149, 152. 
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COMPOSITION EXERCISE. 


Write each group of statements into a simple state- 


ment:— 


1. Sago is excellent for sick people and young 


children. 


It is a food. 

it is a cheap food. 

It is a nourishing food. 

2. Bryant wrote “he Water-Fowl.” 

He was a poet. 

He was an American poet. 

He was an illustrious poet. 

3. Benjamin Franklin learned his trade. 
He was a philosopher. 

He was a distinguished philosopher. 

Ife learned his trade in the office of his brother. 
His brother was a printer in Boston. 

4. David slew Goliath. 

David was the son of Jesse. 

Goliath was a Philistine. 


WASHINGTON GEOGRAPHY. 


{ For Five Pupils. | 
1. ‘The capital of the United States was named 
for George Washington. 
2. Twenty-six states have counties named for 


Washington. 
3. There are 270 cities, towns, or post-offices in 


the United States having the name of Washington. 

t. Kansas has thirteen places named Washington. 

5. Missouri has twenty-two. 

1. Pennsylvania has twenty-four, 

2. lowa has forty. 

3. Ohio has forty-three. 

!. Indiana has forty-four. 

5. There is only one place in the world, outside 
the United States, named Washington—that is a 
small place in England. 

1. The Southern states that have counties named 
for Washington are: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi. 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 

2. The Western states having counties named for 
him are: Indiana, [Hlinois, lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, Oregon, Utah, Wisconsin. 

3. The Northeastern states liaving counties named 
for Washington are: Maine, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont. 

1. Massachusetts has no county, town, or post- 
office named for Washington. 

5. The most beautiful city in the United States, 
one of the most beautiful in the world, is Washington 
the capital of the United States. 

{It will add to the attractiveness of the exercise to 
have upon the board a large map of the United 
States, and when any child refers to a state, let him 
step to the board and point to that about which he ts 
speaking. | 

This exercise should close with some concert reel 
tation regarding Washington. 


THE GREAT LAKES. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT JOHN MORRIS, 
Alliance, Ohio, 


The immense commerce of the lakes on our north- 
ern boundary is hardly comprehended by our people. 
When it is stated that the total ton-mileage of the 
Great Lakes is nearly one-fourth (23 per cent.) the 
ton-mileage of all the railroads of the United States, 
it hegims to sink into our comprehension. When at- 
tention is called to the fact that this great tonnage 
must be carried during that half of the year when 
the lake harbors are not locked in ice, it sinks deeper 
Into our minds, and we begin to appreciate the legaey 
handed down to us from the glacial period. 

We can hardly realize the great traffie of the De- 
troit river, even if it be said to be four times as great 
as that of the Suez canal, and twice as great as that of 
the Thames and Mersey combined. 

liftv-four per cent. of the great traftie ef the lakes 
consists of the products of mines and quarries, twenty- 
four per cent. is lumber, seventeen per cent. is agri- 
cultural products, and five per cent. may be called 


miscellaneous, It will surprise some readers to be 


told that the five leading lak ports civen in the order 


of the proportion of lake business done by each, are 


Chicago, Buffalo, Escanaba, Cleveland, and Ashta- 
bula. 

If the indentations of the Great Lakes, and the 
outlines of the islands be included, the United States 
has a shore line of 4,700 miles, a circumstance that 
has important climatic effects. Nowhere else on the 


globe can such a mass of fresh water be found, the © 


total area of the lakes being over 100,000 square miles. 
Lakes Superior and Michigan are so large that the ex- 
istence of solar and lunar tides therein is firmly es- 
tablished by United States survey. 

These lakes belong to the St. Lawrence system of 
drainage, and have for a remote source the insigni- 
ficant St. Louis river. This system pours into the 
culf of St. Lawrence twice as much water as the Mis- 
sissippi pours into the gulf of Mexico, and it is a mys- 
tery where all the water comes from. It is true that 
it lies in the path of the moisture-laden southwest 
winds, and that it is in a region where no great 
amount is lost by evaporation, yet these cireum- 
stances do not entirely account for the great volume 
of water that returns to the sea by way of the St. 
Lawrence, which is estimated to be over 1,000,000 
cubic feet per second. This system is comparatively 
small, draining an area of less than 500,000 square 


JOUN MORRIS, 
Alliance, O. 


miles, having an annual rainfall of 339 cubie miles: 
while the Mississippi system drains an area of one and 
a half million square miles, which has a rainfall of 
cubic miles a year. In other words, the St. 
Lawrence system, with one-third the size of basin, and 

ith half the amount of rainfall, pours into the sea 
twice as much water as the Mississippi does. 

The river and lake navigation of the St. Lawrence 
system is 2.100 miles, 750 miles of which, from the 
foot of Lake Ontario to Cape Gaspe, constitutes the 
majestic St. Lawrence. ‘To this length may properly 
he added 600 miles of canals, which are such valuable 
ids that vessels of considerable draft may sail from 
Cape Grasp to Duluth. 

Ottawa and Kingston are connected by the Rideau 
canal via Rideau lake. From Montreal, a series of 
canals, around rapids in the St. Lawrence, extends to 
Prescott, a small place opposite Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

The Welland canal connects Lake Erie and Lake 
Ontario, running parallel to the Niagara river and 
some iniles west of it. It is twenty-seven miles long. 
\ ship canal goes around St. Mary’s river, between 
Lake Superior.and Lake Huron, and is very import- 
ant to navigation. The Richelieu river and canal 
connects Lake Champlain with the St. Lawrence. 
Krom Lake Champlain a canal extends to Troy, 
N. Y.. where it meets the Erie Canal from the West. 
It is thus possible for a boat-load of stone to be 
shipped by water from Burlington to Buffalo, and 
have a choice of two routes 

\side from their commercial value, the Great 
Lakes have an aesthetic value, which will increase with 


the rolling years. A trip up or down the lakes is a 
summer’s outing in itself, and many are rested and 
recuperated thereby. Summer resorts are numergus, 
healthful breezes prevail, and the scenery for grand- 
eur and beauty cannot be excelled. The pictured 
rocks, Georgian bay, Mackinac island, St. Clair Flats, 
the Lake Erie islands, Niagara Falls, Thousand 
islands, the rapids of the St. Lawrence, the Saguenay, 
Montmoreney, Lake Champlain’s placid beauty, and 
Lake George’s grandeur—all appeal to one’s love of 
nature. 

No wonder that powerful tribes of Indians loved 
this region. No wonder that the French fought a 
hundred years before giving it up to the English. 
No wonder, also, that its myths, legends, and songs 
form an incense, which rises in the words of the poet 
and novelist. 


LINCOLN ILLUSTRATED WORK. 


In one school visited by Mr. Winship in February, 
1898, each pupil had written a composition or essay 
on Abraham Lincoln, illustrating it by pictures that 
he had cut from papers, magazines, etc. The variety 
of these pictures can be seen by the following list:— 

Nine different portraits of Lincoln, two of “Lin- 
coln and “Tad! ” 

The “house in which Lincoln was born.” 

“Rock spring on farm where Lincoln was born.” 

“Site of Thomas Lincoln’s Illinois cabin.” 

“Interior of Lincoln’s cabin in Ilinois.” 

‘wo views of Lincoln’s Indiana home. 

“House in Kentucky where Thomas Lincoln and 
Nancy Hanks were married.” 

“Crawford Well,” which Lincoln helped dig. 

“Cabinet made by Lincoln.” 

“Old swimming hole” of Lincoln’s boyhood days. 

“Old cart used in Lincoln’s childhood 

“Lincoln working by the firelight.” 

“Lincoln as a flat-boat man.” 

“Mouth of Anderson’s creek, where Lincoln kept 
the ferry boat.” 

“Stuart and Lincoln’s law office.” 

“Office chair in Lincoln’s law oftice.” 

“Mrs. Lincoln in 1862,” and a large number of 
other pictures not directly connected with Lincoln, 
among them several scenes of the Civil war. 


THE GREAT WASHINGTON PROFILE. 


BY JEAN HALIFAX, 


Here is a hill profile of George Washington. And 
wHere do you suppose it is? Somewhere near the 
water, evidently. You would naturally think that it 
would be in America. But it is not. — 

Open your geographies to the map of Africa. Now 
find Cape Verde. Yes, it is on the west coast. 

About three hundred and twenty miles from Cape 
Verde you will find the Cape Verde islands. 'There 


CAPE VERDE ISLANDS. 


are ten principal islands, all of them very mountain- 
ous, for these are volcanic islands. They have an 
area of seventeen hundred (1700) square miles, and 
the population is about one hundred thousand 
(100,000). 

‘So much your geography will tell you. But a 
very interesting item is altogether left out of your 
text-book, 

It is this: As you approach the Cape Verde islands 
you will see a solid outline of hills standing out against 
the horizon. 

Now, look closely as you near the harbor of Porto 
Grande at the chain of hills on the eastern side of the 
harbor, and you will see the largest face of Washing- 
ton in the world, so far as we know. 

A little triangular spur makes the “Adam’s apple,” 
and a clump of trees forms the eyebrow. 

See how clear the profile is! 
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{For questions see Journal of February 9.} 


1. Promulgate. 16. Delegate. 
2. Abjugate. 17. Segregate. 
3. Interrogate. 18. Fumigate. 
4. Castigate. 19. Relegate. 
5. Corrugate. 20. ITrrigate. 
6. Conjugate. 21. Variegate. 
7. Legate. 22. Congregate. 
8. Navigate. 23. Investigate. 
9. Arrogate. 24. Propagate. 
10. Abrogate. 25. Aggregate. 
11. Elongate. 26. Alligate. 
12. Litigate. 27. Negate. 
13. Mitigate. 28. Frigate. 
14. Subjugate. 29. Abnegate. 
15. Obligate. 
AN ATTACHMENT FOR THE ATWOOD 
MACHINE. 


BY CHARLES P. TOLMAN. 


The Atwood machine, as it now is, has little value 
except for its history and the theory of its operation 
This small value is due to the fact that the present 
Atwood machine, in order to secure even reasonably 
satisfactory data, requires a practiced operator, with 
quick eye andear. This deficiency is removed by the 
electric attachment described below, by means of 
which an unskilled operator, even, may from the first 
trial obtain data which are highly satisfactory. 

The device consists of an electric clamp fastened 
to the platform of the machine which supports the 
wheel, in such a position that the cord connecting the 
rhis 


clamp is in circuit with two or more cells of battery, 


counterweights runs freely between its jaws. 


a switch, and a cireuit-closer which is operated by the 
pendulum simultaneously with the releasing of the 
drop, and at every unit of time thereafter. 


c 


| 


KEY TO DIAGRAM. 


MM. Magnet. 
S. Tension spring to keep jaws open when current is not tlowing. 


SA. Screw adjustment for width of opening. 


A. Armature, one jaw of clamp. 
P. Plate forming other jaw of clamp and contact for shunt spring, 


R. Rubber grips. 

B. Wire leading to battery through switch. 

PC. Wire leading from magnet through pendulum circuit-closer 
to battery, connected also with P, so that when the clamp acts the 
current flows directly to battery through SS, A, and B, 

To use the apparatus, the machine is prepared as 
usual, the pendulum drawn aside and allowed to 
swing, On passing the middle point of its are the 
first time, the pendulnm releases the drop and the 
body begins to fall. If the fall during one second is 
required, the switch is closed before the pendulum 
again passes the middle point of its are; so that when 
the pendulum reaches the point and operates the cir- 
cuit closer. the current flows through the magnet of 
the clamp, which instantly grips the cord, 

When the clamp acts it automatically closes a 
second circuit through to the batteries, independent 
In this the 


clamp retains its hold until the seale reading is 


of the pendulum circuit-closer. way 
taken, and the switch opened. 

” In taking observations for more than one second it 
is merely necessary to close the switch sometime 
during the last second of the number for which the 


trial is being made. 


The following data were taken with the attach 
ment applied to an old Atwood machine which has 


Ss 
SS 

| 

pete 


several deci'ed imperfections. The data are con- 


sequently less perfect than can be obtained with a 


good machine. 


WITH 2G. RIDER. 
| | Avg. + square 
Trial. 1. | 2 
of time=12 
| 
l fall sec.) 5.75! 5.50) 5.75) 5.50} 5.75) 3.75] 5.66— 1=5.06 
66 |22.75123. 123. |2z. 4=5.50 
si 168 i562 158; [68 [A203 Y= 5.78 
WITH 4G. RIDER. 
| Av. quare of 
lfatll ge 13.45 13.50! 13.25) 13.50) 18.25) 13.35 l= 14.35 
54. | 54. | 55. dd 4.6 15.05 
WITH 6G. RIDER. 
. \vrve-tine 
Trial. 2 3 4. 
~quared=1 2x. 
Total fall in 1 sec. 20.5 vO. (19.5 (20. 20. +1=20. 


Subtracting the total fall im one second from the 


total fall in two seconds, and so on, we obtain the 

fall during the second, third, and fourth seconds. 

These distances, we find, vary nearly as the odd 
numbers. 

With 4g. Rider. With 6g. Rider. 

1 2 1. 2 AV 

I. Rider caught at...... ./13.3 {13.3 |'20.5 0.5 

Il. Dist. at end of 2d sec.. 39.5 40. [39.8 | 63. (62.5 62 625 

Ilt. Fall during 2d sec. .., ‘ . {26.5 12 6 

Ratio of I: ILI. 1:2 


Chat is, ‘the gain in velocity in a unit of time is 
twice the distance traversed in the first unit.” 

In spite of the fact that the attachment was applied 
to a poor machine, the data obtained are accurate 
enough to base the following ealeulations upon. 


I. 


To find the approximate value of the moment of 
inertia of the wheel. 

In case of the 4g. rider, a 4g. force overcomes an 
inertia of 804+30+44-+x, each counterweight weigh- 
ing 30gs., and x representing the moment of inertia 
of the wheel. 

Therefore the body should fall a 

64-+-x 
times as fast as it would falling free. But falling 
free it would drop 490 cm. in the first second, and 
under the above conditions it falls 15.36 em, 


Therefore 490==13.35 
x 


) 

Solving, x = 82 moment of inertia of wheel. 

As a check we may solve the same problem, using 
data from the case of the 6g. rider; in which case 

(; 
490 = 20 
66+x 

Solving, x= Sl moment of inertia of wheel. 

This shows well the accuracy of the data, since 
there is a variation of only one unit of moment. 

To tind the relation between mass force and accel- 
eration. 

Take the average (81.5) of the values found for 
the moment of inertia of the wheel and substitute it 
for x in the proportion — 

6 
G44x 664x 
4 6 


vet = 13.30 


145.5 147.5 


and we 


Solving, 11800 = 11654 (nearly ). 

This practically proves the law that, disregarding 
resistances, the acceleration produced by two forces 
on different masses varies directly as the forces and 
inversely as the masses. 

ILI. 

Given the value of the wheel, we may tind approxi- 
mately the value of “}g” by substituting that value 
for “m” in the equation : — 
13.55 (64 + m) 

20 (66 + m) 
6 


PORTO RICO. 

Perhaps the most difficult of the many problems the 
new regime is called upon to solve is that of the estab- 
lishment of an adequate system of education for the island 
of Puerto Rico. The great majority of the $00,000 inhabi- 
tants are wrapped in ignorance of the densest kind. On 
paper the Spanish government maintained a series of 
schools for the educational training of the poorer classes, 
and if the theories laid down from time to time for the in- 
struction of the masses had been carried out, the Puer- 
to Ricans would not be in the state of semi-savagery they 
are in to-day. The impediments presented by the topog- 
raphy of the island and the fact that the inhabitants are 
so widely seattered over the country districts caused the 
system hitherto in vogue to be practically without result. 
In the towns matters were not quite so bad, but even here 
very little attention was devoted to the improvement of 
the lower classes, where improvement was most neces- 
All this will now have to be changed, and the edu- 
cational routine of the United States put into force. One 
of the initial difficulties is that of language. The present 
This 
is, perhaps, a necessary regulation, but it entails a con- 


sary. 


intention is that all teaching shall be in English. 


siderable amount of additional labor and consequent loss 
of time for the children under instruction, however bene- 
ficial the result be in after life. Then, again, the 
parish priests are not much in favor of a course of instruc- 
tion which, in their opinion, tends to alienate the rising 
generation trom the Spanish Catholic church, and the op- 
position they can bring to bear will be no easy matter for 
the authorities to overcome. In spite of all that maybe 
said to the contrary, I am prepared to maintain that there 
still exists a very strong bond of sympathy between the 
If the United States 
government can obtain the friendly co-operation of the 


may 


church and people. in this island. 


priesthood in this matter of education, they will have 
gone far to removing many of their troubles, but, that 
this assistance may be forthcoming, it will be necessary 
for the authorities to act in manner towards the 
church of Puerto Rico as toeradicate the strong prejudices 
Americans that are now very widely held. Of 
course, in a generation or two, all these difficulties may 
have disappeared, but people interested in the matter wish 


such 


against 


to see the problem solved without waiting for the slow 
intricacies of the 
apathy of the more 
wealthy section of the population is so marked with re- 
gard to even the most elementary education for the poorer 


hand of time to smooth away all the 


situation. Unfortunately, the 


classes that the United States authorities can expect no 
help from this quarter, and will, indeed, be lucky if they 
escape opposition. 

With regard to the question of the municipal govern- 
ment of towns and districts, the problem, although very 
and intrigues, 
Under any form of 


much complicated by local jealousies 


should not offer any great difficulty. 
government that may be granted to Puerto Rico, be itasa 


state, territory, or colony, the lines of self-government 
will be so far adhered to that the election of all the 
municipal officers will be in the hands of the inhabitants 
of the districts in which the officers are to serve The 


federal government will have very little to do with these 
municipal elections beyond taking care that they do not 
lead to any disturbance of the peace. So far as the form 
of local government is concerned, there will, probably, be 


verv little difference for some time to come from that now 
in vogue 
the local 


affairs would be too radical a change 


To attempt to remodel on entirely new lines 


laws relating to municipalities and general 
to make all at once. 
In the case of Louisiana, the local laws remained in force 
after the United States made the purchase from France, 
to this day local laws are unaltered, 
the 


Anglo-Saxon proclivities have only been abolished of very 


and many of those 


whilst others entirely foreign to general tenor of 


\ similar course will have to be adopted in 
the 


recent vears. 


Puerto Rico until the character of inhabitants has 


undergone a complete change as the result of educational 
development and association with the people who now be- 
countrymen,.—Correspondent in London 


come their 


Times. 
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Educational Intelligence 


Snow - Bound. 
We present as our supplement for this week por- 
traits of the Washingtons and Mount Vernon. 


American Institute of Instruction, Bar 
July 

lags were at half-mast in all parts of the United 
States on the 15th. All remembered the Maine. 

New York city to have a new education bill? 
“Guess” not, at least not the proposed bill. The 
present law should have a chance. 


lent Melhinley this 


Boston's dinner to Presic 
(Thursday) evening is the largest affair of the kind 
on record in the country. There are to be 2.064 per 
sons served with a full course dinner. There will 
many more in the galleries observing the good. time 
and listening to the speeches. This rm quires 150 pet 


sons serving in the culinary dk partment and 250 table 


waiters, or 400 persons to serve the dinner. There 
are no wines served, but thirty experts are emploved 
to open bottles of lithia water, whieh is served in 
abundance. The tables are more than half a mile 
long. Mechanies’ hall, in which the banquet is held. 
is one of the largest, if not the largest. well equipped 


hanquet hall in the country. 


Hon. Frank L. Jones, the newly elected superin 
tendent of Indiana, was at the time of his election 


superintendent of the schools of Tipton He isa 


young man, who is very. clo lv identified with the 
publie schools of the state. He began teaching at th 
early age of sixteen, and has been in turn a eountr 
school teacher, supermntendent t Greentown 
school teacher at Kokomo, principal first ward 
at Kokomo, high sehool principal at Noblesville. 
teacher in the industrial trainine school at Indian 
apolis, and superintendent the ‘Tipton schools In 


all his positions he has heen unusually suec sful 
He has many times been officially connected with the 
Indiana State Teachers’ Associ: tion, and also with 


the Northern Indiana Association. He is a graduate 
of both the Northern Indiana Normal School and the 
Indiana University. He has been a student in Butler 
and Chicago Universities. His pleasing address, 
broad scholarship, and wide and varied experience es- 
pecially fit him for the new position. 


MARRIAGE AND RESIDENCE. 


The cry of the day in all reputable educational 
circles is “judge by merit.” If merit wins, schools 
will go forward; if anything else wins, the schools, the 
children, the country, and the world will suffer. No 
man or woman who has any respect for the merit 
~vstem can, under any provocation, vote to dismiss 
or bar out married women or men or women who live 
outside the city limits. Give merit a chance in 
Chicago and everywhere else. 


BROWN AND ANHERST. 


It was a remarkable coincidence that the two long 
waiting colleges of New England, Brown and Am- 
herst. should have elected presidents on the same day, 
that each should have chosen the president of another 
astern college. President James M. Taylor of 
Vassar will accept the election at Brown, while Presi- 
dent William DeWitt Hyde of Bowdoin will not go 
to Amherst. Why the one acccepts is as inexplicable 
as why the other does not. Both are eminently suc- 
cessful where they are, and both the new colleges are 
inviting fields, but Brown has not been supposed 
he as well equipped financially and no better located 
for the personal comfort and professional opportuni- 
ties than Vassar, while Amherst has been looked 
upon as larger, better provided for financially, with 
a wider field from which to draw, and with larger pro- 
fessional opportunities than Bowdoin. Nevertheless 
Dr. Taylor prefers Brown to Vassar, and Dr. Hyde 
prefers Bowdoin to Amherst. It is well for Brown 
As the daily paper would say: ‘The 


and Bowdoin. 
I's seem to have it.” 


NEW NEW YORK CITY BILL. 

“Somebody” has a new edyeation bill before the 
New York legislature. It provides that after June 
S0of this vear the head of the department of common 
schools shall be one commissioner of education, to 
he appointed by the governor, and to hold office dur- 
ing good behavior. The office of commissioner. of 
common schools heretofore existing is to be abol- 
ished, with the offices of trustees of the College of New 
York and trustee of the Normal College, the 
school board and board of edueation of the several 
horoughs are to turn over to the new commissioner 
their property and records. 

It provides that the salary shall be $12,000 a year; 
that the commissioner be between thirty-five and 
fifty-five veats of ace; that he be a college or univer- 
sity graduate: and that he shall have had a previous 

perience of at least live vears as an educator in an 

Uninistrative capacity. 

[t provides that the commissioner shall succeed 
all the power and duties of the present board of edu- 
cation and school boards of the five boroughs. 

It provides for the appointment the commis- 
sioner of a deputy, at a salarv of $7,500, and of such 
horough superintendents, principals, and teachers as 
mav be dec med necessary. 

It provides for the appointment by the commis- 
sioner of a superintendent of school buildings, at a 
salary of $8,000, 

It provides for the control In the e mmissioner of 
all questions regarding the qualifications of teachers 
and the method of school work. and also for appoint- 
ment under civil service regulations to clerical posi- 

It provides that the commissioner shall have full 
power to decide on the erection of school buildings. 
and to purchase the sites. 

It provides for the annual transmission to the beard 
of estimate and apportionment of an estimate of the 
expenses of the department. 

Phere are several unfortunate things in connection 
with this bill. The present Jaw has not had a fair 
trial. Dr. Maxwell is entitled to an opportunity to 
Ile was taken from a good aud 


Irv to do something. 


secure position and placed ina position with a definite 
agreement as to length of service, Ie has done all 
that could reasonably have been expected of any man, 
he has done nothing under the circumstances to jus- 
tifv legislating him out of office. 

There is no man in the world who has demon- 
strated fitness for the position to justify his appoint- 
ment for life, or during good behavior, with such 
powers as are to be given the commissioner of edu- 
cation by this bill. 

It is the height of absurdity to limit the age of such 
a man to fifty-five. There is not a large business in- 
terest in the world that would start out to find a man 
for a great enterprise and limit his age to fifty-five. 
It is as unbusinesslike, as unprofessional, as idiotic as 
anvthing that human ingenuity could well suggest. 
The only men in the country who could be suspected 
ef being equal to the position are all above fifty-five 
vears of age. Most of the great business enterprises 
of the country to-day are in the hands of men above 
fifty-five. That bill was drawn for the express pur- 
pose, apparently, of ruling out ail the men who are 
qualified for it. “Edueator in an administrative 
capacity” is altogether too vague. 

The responsibilities are greater than any man can 
he suspected of being fitted for: ‘fall powers and 
duties” of the school board of Greater New York and 
of all five borough school boards, for the appointment 
of all borough superintendents, all school principals, 
and all teachers of the five boroughs in Greater New 
York, for the control of all questions regarding the 
qualifications of teachers, and the methods of school 
work, for the filling of all clerical positions, for ex- 
ercising full power in the purchase of school sites and 
the erection of school buildings. To pass that ‘bill 
would be as unprofessional as it would be absurd. 


PENSIONING TEACHERS. 


Boston is seriously handicapped in the effort to se- 
cure a pension bill through the legislature by the in- 
tense opposition of a few teachers who are conscien- 
tiously devoted to the defeat of the measure. George 

Anderson of the Boston school board is the most 
effective opponent of the principle. He thinks the 
principle un-American. Tle believes in the pension- 
ine of firemen, because their limb and life is in the 
public service, and for this great personal risk they 
should be protected and provided for upon retirement, 
but teachers have no such risks. They know what 
their income is, and they should get their insurance 
hy ordinary processes or by voluntary organizations. 

The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club at its Feb- 
ruary meeting on the 11th discussed this subject ex- 
haustively. President W. F. Bradbury advocates a 
pension for women teachers, but not for the men. 

George W, M. Hall, of the Washington Allston 
school, can see no hope of a state pension system, 
hence he advocates a system by which the city shall 
take a small percentage from the salarv of every 
teacher and put it in a fund for the payment of an- 
nuities to teachers upon their retirement from age or 
inabilitv. The Mutual Benefit Association will be 
weakened I and by unless the vounger teachers come 
into the organization and contribute permanently 
when the seniors are drawing their annuity. The bill 
now before the legislature leaves it optional with those 
now in service to come in or not, but whoever is 
elected hereafter will know when eleeted that his 
salarv is to be subye et to this slight annual tax. The 
city will never lose one applicant for a position be- 
cause of this condition and will help to make ample 
provisions for those in the service. 

The teachers merely desire to do for themselves 
vhat the city is doing for its firemen: the teachers 
only ask the city to administer the fund without ex- 
pense to itself. There is nothing socialistic or pater- 
nal in the proposed retirement fund law. The 
scheme will be of inealeulable benefit to the public 
school service. 

George W. Anderson believes in general en 
abling act. but not in a general compelling act. 
School teachers should organize for the purpose of 

The vital and 


the pension system is the 


takine care of those who are disabled. 
fundamental principle 
assumption by the government that the pensioners 
have not the thrift or cannot be trusted to eare for 
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themselves. The principle of individual liberty is in- 
volved in the bill. 
thing that belongs to a man just as much as his coat— 


It is vitally important that teachers 


It proposes to take away sole- 


if it is paw cl for. 
even to the last shall treasure the genuine principle 
of American liberty. They should believe in life, 
lilierty, and the pursuit of happiness, as did the 
founders of the Republic. 

William C. Collar, Roxbury Latin school, argues 
for the pension, not in the interest of the teachers, 
hut of the schools. So long as the present system pre- 
vails there will be an increase in the number of super- 
annuated teachers, and the interests of the public 
echools will suffer enormously. 

Frank A. Carpenter of the Mnglish high school 
objects to the bill because it is on the tontine prm- 
ciple, which means that by death one forfeits all that 
he has paid in. Massachusetts has always excluded 
every insurance company with the tontine principle. 
and there is no reason why it should not exclude this. 
All other classes of citizens are left to voluntary action, 
and why should not teachers be left the same freedom ? 

The great speech of the day was that of President 
liot. The fundamental object in the pension sys- 
tem is to make the profession of teaching more attrac- 
honorable throughout the the 
That is the reason he favors a pension 


tive and course of 


teacher's life. 
system. 

On the whole, 
pensions is the payment of pensions for physical dis- 
ability, because usually pensions of that sort are paid 


the least attractive way of paying 


for a long term of years for extremely short service. 
The most profitable pension would be that which is 
paid for long and honorable service for teachers, 
judges, and public servants. There is a man who 
brings letters daily to 1s house, and [| should feel that 
it would be an outrage if that man did not receive a 
pension when he got so old and so worn out that he 


could no longer perform that duty. 

The pension system makes it possible to get honest 
service from our judges. Most of the men who are 
appointed to the bench give up a practice that yields 
them more than the judgeship. There are a great 
many dangers worse than death in’ battle and fire. 
Dane r of falling into sin, and danger of failure to 
duty. It is to guard against falling into these sins 
that the pr sion system for certain of our civil ser- 
vants is established. It is generally no pecuniary ad- 
vantage for a lawyer to accept an apporntiment to the 
bench, but the position secures him for life and he 


knows it. 
What is it that helps to make our army and navy 
It is because they were 


officers loval and etticient 
and next 


honor first, because 


trained schools of 
they know that they are secure for life in the posses- 
sion of small annual incomes, and that knowledge is 
i great support for aman in time of temptation. 
They are men that can be trusted, because the nation 
deals with them in this honest way. 


for teachers are most important, after 


Pensions 
It is really no exaggeration to say that 


the judges. 
the future of the free institutions of this country de- 
pends upon the teachers of our public schools. It is 
a trite saving, and you have heard it before, but it is 
absolutely ue. They should be first in the class of 
civil servants who should be given the benefit of the 
pension system, 

The compensath n of teachers Is confessed] scanty 
all round. We belong to a class who have difficulty 
in laving up an accumulation of money for our de- 
clining vears. We are devoted to teaching where the 
rest of the community is devoted to the occupation 
of money making. Another reason which militates 
against our being able to provide well for the future 


is the declining rate of interest in the American com- 
will 


W hat ten 
or twenty vears hence? Just think what it means to 


save sufficient to Insure a competency at two per cent! 
If vour schoolmaster saved $20,000 at that rate of in 
he but 8600, considerably 


monwealth. this rate of interest be 


terest, the income would 
less to live upon than his annual salary. 
The question is not one of guardianship by the 
state or of interfering with personal liberty, it is the 
creation of conditions to bring the best classes into 
teaching. 
The city should be asked to contribute to the pen 


sion fund, for the citv has a pecuniary interest in es 


tablishing a pension system. The least the city ean 
afford to dois put as much into this fund as the 
teachers do themselves. 

On the downright pension system it has been my 
observation that it is always for the benefit of a stafT 
when a teacher retires at one end and.a new one comes 


in at the other. It is a distinet advantage to the 
stall, ‘The young man or woman coming in at the 


one end of the line brings with him the advantages 
of the newer systems of teaching. You know what 
that means. 

\ pension system should mean 
bation at the beginning, that the 
lay not he saddled with persons who may turn out 
incompetent when they. reach the age of thirty-five 
or when they get married. I think that the term of 
probation should cover the marriage period. 

You cannot get rid of old teachers unless vou have 


i 


long terms of pro- 
city or university 


a pension system, and that is the supreme argument 
for a pension system. It is in the supreme interest 
of the children that there should be no superannu- 
ated teachers in the schools. 

Americans have not yet put in any rules for getting 
a sound, wholesome public service, except in the navy 
of the United States. and the principal reason for this 
But the 
time is coming when men and women can shift in 
Moreover, 


is that we were a new people in a new land. 


middle life and get a good second ealling. 
the public services are becoming much more technieal 
and difficult, and are requiring intelligent training. 
It is the same with the public school teachers. A 
higher gerade is being demanded. 


THE WEEN IN REVIEW. 


There has been renewed fighting in the neighbor- 
hood of Manila. After the first night attack, Gen- 
eral Otis’ forces drove back the insurgent lines for a 
distance of ten miles, and gained possession of the 
reservoir, upon which the water supply of the city 
depends. Later, the Filipinos massed in large num- 
hers in Caloocan, a small place a few miles north of 
Manila, and their attitude was so menacing that it 
Was necessary to dislodge them. 

spirited fieht of three hours, in which the Western 
volunteer regiments, who are fighting with the spirit 
of regulars, were engaged. The troops were again 
supported by vessels of Admiral Dewev’s fleet, the in- 
surgent leaders apparently not having vet learned the 
necessity of keeping out of range of guns from the 


ships. 


The Filipinos wounded who were taken prisoners 
apparently expected to be butchered off-hand, and 
were free in their expressions of surprise when they 
were taken to the hospitals and well cared for. The 
Milipinos in Manila betrayed a similar misconception 
of the American character and purposes when they 
made repeated Inquiries at headquarters as to when 
the executions would take place, clearly expecting 
that all the prisoners would be shot. This was the 
Spanish Way of doing things: but it is not the Ameri- 
can way, and when the natives come to understand 
the difference, there will be a change in their attitude. 

* * 

That the mad attack of the Filipinos was ordered 
by Aguinalde in the hope of preventing the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty there can be no doubt. Proelama- 
tions declaring war against the United States were 
February 4, before the 
first Nebraska That 


\eoncillo, the Filipino envoy at Washington, knew 


issued by him on Saturday, 
shot was fired bv the sentry. 
what was coming. and when, is shown by the fact that 
‘anada before the attack was made. 
knew that the attack to be 
recommended it is shown by the 


he took flieht for ¢ 
That 
nade. but himself 
publication of a ecablegram which he sent to Aguin- 


he not only was 


aldo. notifving him that the senate was to vote on the 
treaty February 6th, and that by that time re-enforee- 
ments would reach Otis, and adding: “If independ- 
must fight. Time to attaek is before 


Having thus urged the at- 


enee IS won, we 


reinforcement arrives.” 
tack, he proceeded to take himself out of harm’s way 
with all possible despatch. 
* 
There has been a curious discussion. in the news- 
papers and out of them, as to whether there were three 


This was done after 


votes to spare or only one, in the ratification of the 
treaty. The vote was fifty-seven to twenty-seven. 
Those who say that there were three votes to spare 
reach the result by doubling twenty-seven, which pro- 
dues fifty-four, and subtracting it from fifty-seven. 
But this is plainly an error. The constitution directs 
that in the ratification of a treaty “two-thirds of the 
senators present shall coneur.” The whole number 
of senators voting on the treaty was eighty-four. 
Two-thirds of eighty-four is fifty-six. With fifty- 
seven aflirmative votes, therefore, the treaty evidently 
had but one vote to spare. 
* * * 


With the favorable action of the senate on the 
treaty, the necessity for an extra session of the next 
congress disappears. The only other matter upon 
Which action by congress is indispensable is the voting 
of the twenty million dollars which, under the terms 
of the treaty, must be paid to Spain. This item has 
been included by the house committee on appropria- 
tions in the sundry civil appropriation bill, and there 
will be no question about its adoption, as it is an 
Gbligation clearly defined in the treaty, and it would 
reflect on the national honor if any obstruction were 


made to its payment, 


In spite of the rapid approach of the end of the ses- 
sion of congress, hope of the passage of a canal bill 
has not been abandoned; and the prospect is that 
Whatever measure finally emerges from the confer- 
ence committee will more closely resemble the Hep- 
burn bill, which has been reported to the house, than 
the bill which the senate recently passed. The radi- 
cal difference between the two is that the senate bill 
perpetuates the Maritime canal company, while the 
Hepburn bill provides for the construction of the 
canal by our government through its own engineers, 
and for its control, ownership, and defense after- 
wards. ‘This is a more satisfactory proposition, as if 
the United States is to furnish the money, it clearly 
ought to own and control the canal. 

* * * 

The house has passed the census bill, as reported 
by the committee, by a vote of more than two to one. 
The exemption of the census bureau from the eivil 
service rules was justly assailed, but no serious at- 
tempt was made to amend the bill; and experience has 
not taught us to expect that the senate will be more 
zealous for reform than the house. The bill is reason- 
ably certain to become law therefore, with these pro- 
Visions in it which call for the repetition of the costly 
bungling of the last census, due to the appointment of 
the henchmen of congressmen instead of qualified 
clerks and statisticians. 

* 

The infermal and secret meeting of the Dominion 
cabinet in New York the other day was an unusual 
incident. The three Candian members of the joint 
high commission went on from Washington to attend 
the conference, and they were met by five of their 
cabinet colleagues. The obvious explanation is that 
the commission is nearly at the end of its labors, and 
that the conference was for the purpose of procuring 
the assent of the Canadian cabinet to the arrange- 
which the Dominion have 
It is gratifying to be able to hope that ir- 


ments commissioners 


agreed Lo. 
ritating questions which have been open for many 


years between the United States and Canada are 
nearing a final and amicable adjustment. 
* * * 


We are likely to have at last a really searching and 
satisfactory investigation of the army beef scandals. 
The president has directed the appointment of an 
army court of inquiry, composed of Major General 
James I. Wade, Brigadier-General George W. Davis, 
and Colonel Creorge Crillespie, with Lieutenant 
Colonel George B. Davis as recorder, to investigate the 
charges made by General Miles and others. These 
are officers of high repute for ability and impartiality. 
They may be relied upon fully to sift the evidence on 
well considered decision. 
and con- 


hoth sides and to reach a 


This whole matter has been so obseured 


fused by personal animosities and recriminations that 
the publie is in danger of forgetting to how large an 
extent not only the honor but the efficiency of the 
army is involved in the ascertainment of the exact 
truth. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By George Saintsbury. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 819 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The stupendous task of covering the whole period of 
fSnglish literature in a single volume is very well done 
in Professor Saintsbury’s book. This is not a study sim- 
ply of the best work in our literature. If occasionally we 
have to travel over stretches of literary desert, we are 
repaid by a more intelligent appreciation of the greatness 
of productive periods like the Elizabethan age. 

Chaucer is only half understood without a knowledge 
of the poetry or rhymes that preceded and succeeded him. 
Professor Saintsbury has a strong feeling for the historic 
value of the Anglo-Saxon and Middle English periods, and 
he treats of them at considerable length. He follows the 
development and changes in the literature with great 
comprehensiveness. The inter-relations of separate 
authors are shown, and an historical summary of each 
literary epoch is provided in ten inter-chapters. It is not 
a generalization, but a solid framework of information on 
which to build a critical opinion. At first sight it seems 
that if the whole subject were handled with greater pre- 
cision and simplicity, it would suit the student better. 
However, if we are sometimes left behind in our igno- 
rance of a particular author, the work has the great merit 
of spurring us on to a more intimate acquaintance with 
his writings. The book is on a higher literary plane than 
most works of this sort. 


MARIA FELICIA. A Story of Bohemian Love. Trans- 
lated from the Bohemian of Caroline Svetla by Antonie 
Krejsa. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 278 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

“Maria Felicia’ is much more than a story of love. To 
English readers it gives a picture of the sufferings of 
the Bohemian peasants and the policy of the Austrian 
rulers towards that unhappy country in the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century. The heroine is a woman who 
throws off the restraint of court life even when the em- 
peror offers her his throne, and becomes an exile for love 
and religious faith. The portrayal of passion and of 
noble patriotism and religious feeling makes this a 
strong story. 


By 
318 


TWENTY CENTURIES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
James Richard Joy. New York: Flood & Vincent. 
pp. Price, $1.00. 

Here we have a striking example of condensation—the 
history of twenty eventful centuries told within about 300 
pages. 

But the author’s aim is not to exhaust the subjects 
treated, but to give a grand outline of the history, em- 
phasizing its most significant events and movements, and 
to give prominence to the men who have played the lead- 
ing parts. With these outlines and explanatory foot- 
notes, the reader’s interest is awakened and a strong de- 
sire to know more of English history, and he seeks and 
studies more elaborate works. The author here gives his 
readers the desirable information as to what books should 
follow the reading of this. 

This is one of the excellent series of the Chautauqua 
Reading Circle Literature, issued from ‘‘The Chautauqua 
Century Press,” at Meadville, Penn. 


THE AMERICAN 
FLAG, PATRIOTIC BIRTHDAY EXERCISES. Ar- 
ranged by R. Anna Morris. Cleveland: The Helman- 
Taylor Company. Illustrated. Boards, 92pp. 

As delightful and practical a book for the teaching of 
patriotism as has appeared. It devotes thirty pages to 
the things children like to know and tell about Wash- 
ington. Tlifteen pages to the same material about Lin- 
coln. Then twenty pages follow on the American flag, 
and twenty-five on general patriotic matters. The exer- 
cises are simple, interesting, and varied; the facts are 
abundant and valuable; the poems and sentiments are 
full of spirit and power. 

Miss Morris is specially equipped for this work. She 
knows literature, knows the schools, loves children, and 
is ardently patriotic. The book has permanent value. 


WASHINGTON, LINCOLN, AND 


THE NATURE AND DEVELOPMENT OF ANIMAL 
INTELLIGENCE. By Wesley Mills, Montreal. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 306 pp. 


Price, $2.00. 

This is a fascinating scientific study of comparative 
psychology. Nowhere else can there be found in so brief 
space such a clear and comprehensive presentation of so 
many of the thoroughly interesting phases of animal in- 
telligence. Professor Mills is a master of his subject, but 
he is not content with his own wisdom, giving in brief, 
also, all the best things published upon the subject in 
England and America. The most delightful chapter in 
the book is the twenty-six pages devoted to “Squirrels,” 
although the twenty-five pages upon “Hybernation” are 
full of interest. It is a book of rare merit, in that it 
creates and sustains the interest in a phase of psy« hology 
to which educators have given all too little thought. 


BISMARCK, THE MAN AND THE STATESMAN. 
The reflections and reminiscences of Otto, Prince von 
Bismarck. New York and London: Harper & Bros. 
ZY. 777 pp. Price, $7.50. 

As Bismarck towered bead and shoulders above other 
public men of his time, so his autobiography excites an 
interest beyond most books of this nature. We have 
two volumes of reminiscences written and dictated after 
his retirement trom office, setting forth the public side 
of his life, from his school days until the accession of 
Frederick. His dismissal from the chancellorship, his 
relations to the present emperor, and his opinion of him, 
are related in a third part which cannot yet be published 

As Bismarck was the master hand in the moves that 
have caused the upheaval and transformation of Europe, 
he is able to throw considerable light on the purpose and 
cause Of Many momentous events. He gives us a mi 
nute account of the cirecumstanees leading to the war 
against Denmark, and the wars with Austria and France. 


He wrote calmly and with little show of feeling against 
his opponents, and with no recognition that his action 
might need defense. His style is direct, unimaginative, 
and forceful. The narrative has all the unmoved reti- 
cence of the Iron Chancellor. 

Though these memoirs help to clear up much that has 
baffled the observer of European affairs, it is not so much 
European wars and Prussian politics that interest the 
American reader here, as the character and thought of 
the author. We look for Bismarck’s standpoint in the 
descriptions of political and diplomatic situations. We 
watch him pursuing his ideal of service to the house of 
Hohenzollern and its glorification in Europe. We see 
the old Emperor William, Napoleon, Moltke, and Roon, 
the Empress Augusta, and many other’ characters 
through his calm, critical eyes. We see the world he 
lived in, with himself the towering and impressive cen- 
tral figure. 


ADVENTURES OF BILLY TRILL. 


THE STRANGE 
Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 82 


By Harriet A. Cheever. 

pp. Price, 50 cents. 

“Billy Trill” is a canary bird who tells his young 
friends, in bright and chirpy fashion, about the adven- 
tures he has had, and the people he has watched. He is 
a most intelligent and observant bird, and he soon makes 
the little reader his friend. He describes his life in the 
Canary islands before he was enticed into a cage and 
taken captive to New York. From the bird-store he 
went to a barber, shop, where his gay singing made him 
a great pet; thence to a very fine house, where he learned 
that wealth does not make happiness, and where he 
nearly died from neglect. Many vicissitudes did he meet 
with, and many changes, from fine mansion to humble 
cottage. and everywhere he carried cheer and blessing 
with his merry voice. No child can help liking the story, 
with its reality, its simplicity, and its sweet lessons. 


SELECT SPEECHES FOR DECLAMATION. Com- 
piled by John H. Bechtel. Philadelphia: The Penn 


Publishing Company. 208 pp. Price, cloth, 50 cents; 
paper, 30 cents. 

Declamations have held their own in the changing 
school curriculum, and selections for speaking are always 
needed. Mr. Bechtel has collected extracts, mostly 
political and patriotic, from the leading writers and ora- 
tors of all nations. None of the time-honored, hackneyed 
pieces have a place here, but all the selections are fresh 


and of literary merit. The eighty-five selections offer 
enough variety and excellence to please any youthful 
speaker. 

THE PICTURESQUE GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. 


By Charles F. King. Sixth Book, Northern Europe. 

Boston: Lee & Shepard. 353 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

The children whose travels through Northern Europe 
are described in Mr. King’s geographical reader seem to 
have seen most of the interesting places of the British 
Isles, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, and Russia. The stay- 
at-homes can ask nothing more instructive and pleasant 
than following them and hearing the interesting answers 
to their questions. The book is full of information re- 
garding the customs of people, the history of localities 
and buildings, methods of travel, and matters of general 
interest to wide-awake boys and girls. It recalls the 
great writers of English literature, and shows us their 
haunts and the places they wrote about. The illustra- 
tions, which appear on nearly every page, do more than 
any word description could to make scenes real and visi- 
ble. They are chosen with excellent judgment, and each 
view in itself is a bit of art. The educative value of the 
book in the lines of history, literature, and art is as im- 
portant as in its descriptions of people and places. 

So carefully are the places of interest to travelers de- 
scribed that the book makes an excellent guide-book and 
preliminary reading for those who are to visit these coun- 


tries. In the grammar schools, for regular or supple- 
mentary reading in geography it has limitless resources 
for arousing interest and a desire for further reading and 


study. 
RENAISSANCE MASTERS. By George B. Rose. New 

York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 189 pp. 

Price, $1.00. 

A love of art and a breadth of mind that sees the limi- 
tations, even while glorying in the magnificent perfection 
of the masters, appears in Mr. Rose’s essays on seven ar- 
tists of the Italian Renaissance,—Raphael, Michael An- 
gelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Titian, Correggio, and Botticelli. 
It is a study of the work of the artist and incidentally of 
his personality. We are told clearly in what line each 
master is pre-eminent, how his work may be recognized, 
and wherein lies the mystery of his power and the beauty 
of his work. In an introductory essay the author com- 
pares the spirit of the renaissance, and more particularly 
its art. with the Greek spirit. He never forgets to point 
out the characteristics of the time in which the artist 
worked, and how far they affected him, while the atten- 
tion primarily is drawn to those qualities which give his 
paintings power in all times to all people. It is nota 
book for the elect and the learned only, but for the unin- 
itiated who wish to be able to enjoy the masterpieces 
intelligently. It is a real pleasure to read the book, and 
to begin or end one’s study of these artists with so sym- 
pathetic and discriminating a guide. 


By W. J. 
Doubleday & 


Holland, Ph.D. 
McClure Co. 


THE BUTTERFLY BOOK. 
D. D., LL. D. New York: 
382 pp. Price, $3.00. 

“The Butterfiy Book’ is a comprehensive, valuable 
guide to the study of the butterflies of North America. 
It is a scholarly, scientific work, yet it is intelligible and 
interesting to the smallest boy who possesses or longs for 
a butterfly net. It is intended for the youthful collector, 
or his father, to enable him to identify, name, and class- 
ify the butterflies, and preserve his specimens properly. 
With such a guide a boy’s temporary or wanton amuse- 
ment can be made an interesting and instructive study. 
The beauty of coloring, the grace and the variety of 
these insects, with their mysterious history of develop- 
ment from caterpillar and chrysalis, make them a pleas- 
ing object of study. Add to their natural attractions a 
book by so eminent an authority as Dr. Holland, and the 
amateur collector will soon become an enthusiastic stu- 
dent. Dr. Holland possesses the largest and most per- 
fect collection of the North American butterflies in 
existence, and the different varieties are reproduced in 
this book by color photography with wonderful accu- 
racy. The illustrations in particular make the book a 
necessity for scientific students. Interspersed with the 
technical history of the insects are given bits of prose 
and poetry that butterflies have inspired. 

The bock is a delightful and successful combination of 
the scientific and the popular. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

‘*Manila and the Philippine Islands.” 
Company. 

“Some Masterpieces of Ancient and Modern Art.”’ 
soston: Prang Educational Company. 

“Washington, Lincoln, and the American Flag.’’ Exercises ar- 
ranged by R. Anna Morris. Cleveland: The Helman-Taylor Company. 

“Hartiord in History.” Eaited by Willis 1. Twitchell, Hartford, 
Conn. 

“White Dandy.”” By Velma Caldwell Melville. 
New York: J. 8S. Ogilvie Publishing Company. 

“A History of. Physics.” By Florian Cajori. Price, $1.60,——*A 
History of Greece.” By George Willis Botsford. Price, $1.10 — 
ourteen Satires of Juvenal.”” Edited by J. D. Duff. Price, $1.50. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“The Open Question.” By C. Raimond, Price, $1.50,.—*“Sun- 
down Leflare,”’ By Frederick Remington. Price, $1.25.—*The 
Virginians.” By William Makepeace Thackeray. Price, $1.75. 
pl. essex Poems and Other Verses.”” By Thomas Hardy. Price, $1.75. 
New York: Harper & Bros. : 
‘German Higher Schools.” By 
New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 


New York: The Philippines 


Price, 10 cents. 


Price, 25 cents. 


James E. Russell. Price, $2.25. 


Baldwin’ s + 
Biographical 
Booklet Series. 


Biographical Stories of 
Great Americans for 
Young Americans. 
Wustrated .... 


Edited by JAMES BALDWIN, Ph.D. 


A® no other books have done before, these Life Stories of Great Americans serve the 
following purposes: They lay the foundation for the study of History and Biog-= 
raphy ; they stimulate a desire for further Historical Reading ; by inspiring examples 
they teach Patriotism; and they cultivate a taste for the Best Literature. 


Four Great Americans. PRICI 
The Story of George Washington 
The Story of Benjamin 
The Story of Abraham Lincoln ................... 10¢ 
By James Batpwin, Ph.D. 
Four American Patriots, 
The Story of Patrick Henry... 
The Story of Alexander Hamilton................. 10c 
Atma Burron. 


By Frances Cravens. 


NOW READY. 


Four American Naval Heroes. 


PRICE 
The Story of Oliver H. Perry 10c. 
The Story of David G. 
Ene Stoty of Georwe Dewey. ccs 10¢c. 
By Maser Morron Berne. 
IN PRESS: 
Four American Poets. 
The Story of William Cullen 10e. 
The Story of Henry Wadsworth Longfe low....... 10c. 
The Story of John Greenleaf Whittier. lOc. 
The Story of Edgar Allan Poe.........2+ 100. 


By Suerwiyn Copy. 
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Macmillan Company 


Macmillan’s Pocket Series of English and American Classics. 


Uniform in Size and Binding. Levanteen, each 25 cents. 


EMILY I. MEAD, Classical High School, Providence, R. I.: HERBERT W. DUTCH, Principal High School, Hallowell, Me. : 


The samples of new English Classics meet a need I have felt in regard to the ‘*Permit me to express my enthusiastic commendation of these books, which I 
school editions of the classics. These books are artistic in make-up, as well as cheap. 


The clothes of our books, as of our friends, influence our enjoyment of their bless- 


consider the finest, not alone among the College English Series, but of any similar 


ings. It has seemed to me incongruous to try to establish and cultivate a taste for series published. Attractive in price and form, they should prove an inspiration to 
good literature, which is essentially and delightfully diverse, when that literature is all true students of English Classics.” 
bound in uniform drab cloth.” 

English Classics. NOW READY: 

Your edition is the MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON MILTON. By C. W. Frencu, Principal of Hyde Park High School, Chicago, III. ““ Your beautiful edition 
neatest that has yet MACAULAY’'S ESSAY ON ADDISON. By C. W. Frencu, Principal of Hyde Park High School, Chicago, Ill. of Macaulay’s Essay 
ome to my notice. — THE PRINCESS. By W. Farranp, Associate Master, Newark Academy, N. J. on Milton is a gem.” — 
Principal CHARLES W. MACBETH. By C. W. Frencu, Principal of the Hyde Park High School, Chicago, Ill. Superintendent C. L, 
Evans, Elmira, N.Y. COLERIDGE’S ANCIENT MARINER. ByT. F. Huntincron, South Side High School, Milwaukee. 

POPE'S ILIAD. By Smyrtu, Central High School, Philadelphia. 
American Classics. , To be Published during the Year. 
The Sketch Book. By WasHinGron IRvING. (ln press.) Selected Stories. By Cuas. BrockpEN Brown. 
Rip Van Winkle anl Sleepy Hollow. By WasHincron IrvinG. Autobiography. By BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
Selections of Prose Tales. By EpGar ALLAN Por. Fables for Critics. By James Russet Lowe tt. 
Nature and Other Essays. By RaLtph WaLpO EMERSON. Vision of Sir Launfal. By James Russe_t Lowe t. 
Voices of the Night. By Henry W. LONGFELLOw. Colonial Verse ; Selected. 
Leaves of Grass. By WALT WHITMAN. Poems and Prose ; Se/ected. By BayarD TAYLor. 
Walden and Other Essays. [By Henry D. THoREAUv. Poems ; Se/ected. By OLIveER WeNpDELL Homes. 
NOW READY: | NOW READY: 
History of Greece. _ European History: 
For High Scho Js and Academies. By GeorGe WILLIS BorsrorD, Ph. D., AN OUTLINE OF ITS DEVELOPMENT. 
Instructor in the History of Greece and Rome in Harvard. 8vo. Half For Schools and Colleges. By Grorce Burton Apams, Professor of 
Leather. Price, $1.10. History in Yale University. 8vo. Half Leather. Price, $1.40. 


Bailey’s Lessons With Plants. 


12mo, Half Leather, Price, $1.10. BAILEY’S FIRST LESSONS WITH PLANTS. 12mo, cloth. Price, 40 cents. 2 


; There are two ways of looking at nature. The o/d way, which you have m 
Which Method found so unsatisfactory, was to classify everything —to consider leaves, The O/d OV 
? roots, and whole plants as formal herbarium specimens, forgetting that r 9 
a each had its own story of growth and development, struggle and success to the CW 
O you Pp) ‘ 
tell. Nothing stifles a ni itural love for plants more effectually than that | 
old way. 


The new way is to watch the life of every growing thing, to look upon | 
rT E ch Plant a each plant as a living creature whose life is a story as fascinating as the | flelps lo 
¢ story of any favorite hero, “ Lessons with Plants” isa book of stories, or | wnterpret Nature. 


” o ve, rather a book of plays, for we can see each chapter acted out, if we take the 
Liz cng Creatur € trouble to /ook at the actors. It is a book, too, that helps any one to read 


Nature’s stories for himself. | ’ 
You want to keep abreast of the nature-study movement; so do all pro- Discards 
. ’ Baas it gressive, earnest teachers. Why not lay aside the old, systematic, formal, | 
P37 OgVesSt ve. cut-and-dried method, and take that which is free, natural, and informal. Jormal methods. 
Bailey’s ¥ Lessons with Plants” has life in it. It is a book to awaken | 


sa ” in every pupil the impulse to study things and real life. It is an ideal | “ Awakens An 
An Ideal Book. 


book, and in method and matter furnishes the strongest kind of stimulus to 


a true and living interest in plant life. cmpulse lo study. 


McLellan and Ames’ Series of Arithmetics. 


Based on McLELLAN and DEWEY’S “‘ Psychology of Number.”’ 


Public School. Primary Arithmetic. Primary Arithmetic. Teachers’ Ed. Mental Arithmetic. 
Price, 60 cts. Price, 35 ets. Price, 50 cents. Price, 25 cts. 
Special Features of Public School Arithmetic. 
The treatment of the subject is in strict line with the idea of | Great care has been taken in selecting and grading the examples. 


number as measurement. | This treatment of the subject will prove a good preparation 
for algebra. 


This true idea of number running through the whole work es- vi 
tablishes the unity of the whole. The Teachers’ Edition 


Fractions are divested of their traditional difficulty by being Contains all needed answers to problems, suggestions for first 
placed in their true relation to integers. grade work, illustrative lessons, and many suggestions as to methods. 


Tarr’s Physical Geographies 


Present the subject in a thoroughly scientific manner. 


First Book in Physical Geography. Elementary Physical Geography. 
THE MACMIL LAN COMPANY 
NEW YORK : 66 Fifth Ave. BOSTON: Tremont Building. 
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DYSPEPSIA 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


reaches various forms of 


Dyspepsia that no other 
medicine seems to touch. 
It assists the weakened 
stomach, and makes the 
process of digestion natural 
and easy. Pleasant to take. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

February 17: Massachusetts Superintendents’ 
Association, Tremont Temple, Boston; I. 
M. Norcross, secretary. 

February 21-23: Department of Superin- 
tendence, Columbus, O.;. J. H. Van 
Sickle, secretary, Denver, Col. 

February 24-25: Art Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of New York state at New York; 
Mary J. Dyer, secretary, Rochester 

February 25: American Mathematical So- 
ciety at Columbia University; F. N. 
Cole, secretary, 501 West 116th street, 
New York City. 

March 31 and April 1: North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools at Chicago; C. A. Waldo, Pur- 
due University, secretary, LaFayette, Ind. 

April, 99: Commission of Colleges of New 
England at Boston; William Carey 
Poland, secretary, Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 

June 27-29: Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Hotel Victory, Put-in-Bay 
Island; J. E. Morris, secretary, Alliance. 

July 5-7: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Utica; Benjamin Veit, sec- 
retary, 1738 East Ninety-Fifth street, 
New York City. 

July 6-10: American Institute of Instruction, 
Bar Harbor, Me.; E. H. Whitehill, Bridge- 
water, Mass., secretary. 

July 9-11: National Council of Education 
at Los Angeles, Cal.; Bettie A. Dutton, 
secretary, Cleveland, O. 

July 11-15: National Educational Asso- 
ciation, Los Angeles, Cal.; Irwin 
Shepard, secretary, Winona, Minn. 

CHICAGO MEETINGS. 

February 18, Institute of Education, 
Apollo hall, 10.30 a. m.; W. E. Watt, 
president. 

February 25, the Teachers’ Federation 
at Handel hall, 10.30 a. m.; Miss Elizabeth 
K. Burdick, president. 

NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 

BRUNSWICK. President William De 
Witt Hyde of Bowdoin College has been 
offered the present vacant presidential 
chair of Amherst College. He will not accept. 


VERMONT. 

NORTHFIELD. Admiral Dewey has 
sent a cablegram to President Brown of 
Norwich University expressing entire ap- 
proval of the place of erecting a college 
building at Norwich as a memorial of our 
hero’s great national victory, which they 
propose to confer upon him. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

_ BOSTON. The general committee of the 
New England Conference of Educational 
Workers is giving its attention to a somewhat 
formal study of history in the various grades 


of the grammar school. At the meeting in 
January the topic was ‘“ History and Civil 
Government in the Ninth Grade,’ and the 
speakers,—Herbert L. Morse. Lyman school, 
East Boston; Charles E. Finch, Jr., Wol- 
laston; Edwin F. Kimball, Gilbert Stuart 
school, Boston; and George F. Spring, Bur- 
dett Business College. A set of questions was 
submitted to each of the speakers, which elic- 
ited from them a narration of daily experience 
in dealing with the subject. which proved very 
helpful and suggestive. The topic for Feb- 
ruary 25 is History in the Eighth Grade 
the speakers,—Caspar Isham, Sherw n school, 
Boston; W.E Perry, Lincoln school, South 
Boston; and Philip Emerson, Cobbet school, 
Lynn. The next meeting will be at Mason 
street, Saturday, February 25, at 9.15 A. M. 

The two Jacob Sleeper fellowships, 
amounting to one thousand dollars” each, 
have been bestowed upon Freeman M. 
Josselvn in the College of Liberal Arts, 
and Edgar J. Helms of the theological 
school. They are thus rewarded for high 
scholarship, and the $1,000 will pay their 
expenses in studying abroad.—— The new 
Technology catalogue is out, and shows a 
gratifying increase in the number of stu- 
dents and in the course of study.——-Pro- 
fessor Henderson’s course on “Organic 
Education’? Monday afternoons at the 
North Bennett school attracts a large 
number of hearers.———Among the popular 
lectures given in the Old South under the 
auspices of Mrs. Hemenway are those of 
Dr. John Fiske of Cambridge and Dr. Har- 
ris of Andover. The Old South course to 
teachers will resumed th® coming spring 
by Professor Albert Bushnell Hart of Har- 
vard University. These lectures are to be 
given March 20. The annual mid- 
winter meeting of the Abbott Academy 
Alumni Club was held at the Vendome 
January 28. About 125 ladies, representing 
enthusiastic classes from that of '’99 well 
back into the early history of the school, 
enjoyed the festival. 

American: colleges and schools of high 
grade for the education of women give the 
United States the highest rank in this line 
of educational work. Our influence is felt 
in other nations. Twenty years ago Mrs. 
Alice Gordon Gulick established in Spain 
the International Institute for Girls. This 
institution has arranged educational 
courses ranging from kindergarten to in- 
struction in the University of Madrid. 
This school was located at San Sebastian 
until the war with this country broke out, 
when it was removed just over the border 
to Biarritz, France. The Spanish people 
are now anxious to have the school re- 
turned to Spain. Five graduates from 
Wellesley and Holyoke are in its faculty. 
Mrs. Gulick has recently spoken in Boston 
on the work of this school. 

A course of university extension lectures 
is being given in Dorchester on Wednes- 
day evenings. The speakers thus far have 
been Professor N. S. Shaler, President G. 
Stanley Hall, and Professor William T. 
Sedgwick of M. I. T. 

CAMBRIDGE. A dormitory for. stu- 
dents is soon to be built on the site of the 
old University Press building. The build- 
ing will be six stories high, containing 
sixty suites, besides club rooms, reception 
rooms, ete., and will cost $250,000. The 
building will resemble, in external appear- 
ance, the Hotel Touraine in Boston. 

COLLEGE HILL. The students and 
faculty of Tufts College have organized 
the Tufts College Engineering Society, the 
objects of which are to advance the inter- 
ests of the engineering department and es- 
tablish closer relations between the under 
graduates, alumni, and administrative de- 
partments of the institution. 

WELLESLEY. More than fifty begin- 
ners are in the mid-winter classes at the 
Durant gymnasium in the Young Women’s 
Christian Association building. This 
brings the number of attendants up to 
nearly 600, and the interest in the work of 
the institution is greater than ever before. 

The new calendar for 1898-99 reveals 
the facts that Wellesley College hag 657 
students, and that every state in the union 
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of reeby,2 Cola ane Catarrh Cure — the best remedy known for coidin the head, sore, throat 
not contatp cocaine, morphine, nor narcotic of any description. By mail 50 cents 5 


EDUCATORS AND BRAIN WORKERS 


from all parts of the world use and commend 


Groshy’s Vitalized Phosphites 


g for the RELIEF and PREVENTION of ALL WEAKNESSES 
resulting from overwork and anxiety. It gives active brain 


exhaustion 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a highly concentrated white 
powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and 
wheat germ formulated by Professor Percy more than thirty 
years ago 


HELD CAPTIVE. 

The most 
terrible cap- 
tivity a wom- 
an can ex- 
perience is 
to feel her- 
self com- 
pletely itca- 
pacitated for 
all womanly 


\ duties, 
bound hand 
and foot, as 


it were, by 
some nerve- 
racking, life- 
draining dis- 
ease or weak- 
ness. In 
such a condition she 
cannot be a happy wife or 
F mother; she cannot be an 
efficient housekeeper; she 
cannot be a woman at all 
in any complete or satis- 
factory sense. 
“TI was afflicted for seven- 
teen months,’’ writes Mrs. 
Flizabeth J. Bullard, of Winnie, Bladen Co., 
N. C., in a Significant letter to Dr. R. V. Pierce, 
of Buffalo, N. Y. “I was confined to the house 
and yard all the time. I could not be on my 
feet but a very little. I could not lift the weight 
of a cup of coffee; and did not have streagth to 
speak more than a few words at a time. 

“We tried three doctors and a lot of patent 
medicine which cost over one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars; and I found no relief. Ihad , 
lost all hope of ever getting any better when my 
friends adveed me to take Dr. Pierce’s medi- 
cine. My husband said we would try that next. 
He got me five bottles of *‘ Favorite Prescription’ 
and three of ‘Golden Medical Discovery.’ I 
commenced taking these medicines and soon 
found relief. When I had taken one bottle of 
each I walked half a mile to church. 

“I commenced taking it the first of January 
1897: the first of the following June I took my 
cooking in hand and have cooked for eleven in 
family all through the summer It was Dr. 
Pierce's medicine that gave me all the relief I 
have received. I recommend it to all suffering 
females, for it is his medicine and the help of 
God that has restored me.” 

Every suffering woman in this land 
should write to Dr. Pierce and learn how 
certainly he can help her to health and 
strength. It costs nothing to write and 
receive entirely free the advice of one of 
the most experienced physicians in this 
country, His great thousand-page book the 
Common Sense Medical Adviser will be 
sent free for 21 one-cent stamps, the bare 
cost of mailing. 


except Washington is represented there. 
Two hundred and sixteen of the students 
are from Massachusetts. The library of 
the college is endowed by Eben Norton 
Hartford, and numbers 48,000 volumes. 
Three new scholarship gifts amounting to 
$12,000 are reported. 

NEWTON. “The Training of the 
Future Citizen’’ was the topic of Professor 
William G. Ward’s (Syracuse University) 
lecture before the Newton Educational As- 
sociation. A handsome new grammar 
school building will be erected in the 
northeastern section (Newton) to replace 
the Bigelow schoclhouse. The school 
committee are about to investigate the 
grammar school course of study. 

ANDOVER. Professor John Phelps 
Taylor, professor of languages, and one of 
the most distinguished members of the 
faculty of Andover .Theological Semi- 
nary, has resigned, and Professor Charles 
C. Torrey has been elected to take his 
place. 

NORTON. The examination at Wheaton 
Seminary closing the first semester of the 
year and opening the second shows that 
the school is making satisfactory progress 
all along the lines, and maintaining its en- 
viable reputation. Invited guests from 
Providence, Boston, Taunton, Franklin, 
Cambridge, and Wellesley were present. 

SOMERVILLE. An _ addition to the 
English high school has been ordered. 
One of the new features will be an im- 
mense audience hall. 

HOLLISTON. Fred C. lenney, superin- 
tendent of public schools in the district in- 
cluding Holliston, Medway, and Sherborn. 
has resigned, 

QUINCY. At a recent meeting of the 
school board, the superintendent of pub- 


and nerves exactly what they need for their nutrition and 
ee Hormal action, and will help any case of mental and nervous 


Shall we send you a descriptive pamphlet? 


It contains no narcotic. 


56 West 25th St., New York. 
druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


and influenza 


lic schools reported that the experiment 
made to show the comparative economy in 
using soft or hard coal for heating pur- 
poses had proved that soft coal is the 
most economical. 

AYER. Miss Ragna K. Helsher of Con- 
cord, a graduate of last year’s class at the 
Fitchburg normal school, has been ap- 
pointed teacher of school No. 8 in Lunen- 
burg, Mass. 

Professor Henry M. Tyler and wife of 
Smith College left January 28 from New 
York for a visit in Naples, Greece, and 
England, returning in August. 

Benjamin May of Hudson has been ap- 
pointed teacher of the Stow high school. 

A. E. Hosmer has been appointed in- 
structor in music in the schools of Sudbury. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. President James M. 
Taylor of Vassar College has been unani- 
mously elected president of Brown Univer- 
sity. He has accepted the position. 

CONNECTICUT. 

MIDDLETOWN. Dr. John Williams, 
one of the most distinguished and sueccess- 
ful educators in the state, has recently 
died. His loss will be seriously felt. H's 
recognized standing as an educator is seen 
in the fact that he was elected president 
of Trinity College when only thirty-one 
vears old. 

NEW HAVEN. This city paid for her 
schools last year $730,000. The building 
committee was authorized to purchase ad- 
ditional land, not to exceed $1,750, for the 
ensuing year. Miss Carrie A. Critten- 
den of New Britain has resigned her posi- 
tion here to accept a position in the New 
Haven schools. Alaric B. Start, a teacher 
of history in New Britain, accepts a more 
remunerative position in this city. Prin- 
cipal Myron T. Scudder, in a lecture deliv- 
ered before the Men’s Club February 5, 
ably discussed ‘‘The Functions of the High 
School in the Educational System.” 

MIDDLE ATLANT:C STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

POUGHKEEPSIE. President James 
Taylor of Vassar College has expressed 
himself very strongly against introducing 
any domestic training into the course at 
the twenty-third annual luncheon of the 
Vassar Alumnae Association of New York 
in Murray Hill hotel. 

ALBANY. A bill which, if enacted, will 
require the mayor of New York to appoint 
women to one-third of the membership of 
the board of education of the city, has 
been presented in the assembly. It pro- 
vides that in all cities and towns of the 
state where the boards of education are 
appointed at least one-third of the mem- 
bers hereafter appointed on such boards 
shall be women, and wherever the number 
of persons to be appointed on such boards 
shall not be divisible by three, as near one- 
third as possible shall be women. 

NEW YORK. The Schoolmasters’ As- 
sociation of New York and vicinity held its 
eighty-ninth regular meeting February 11, 
1899. Dr. Winship of the Journal of Edu- 
cation delivered an address on ‘Some 
Characteristics of Youth Which the 
Schoolmaster Should Know.” President 
Raymond of Union College led the discus- 
sion on Dr. Winship’s address. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. The fifteenth an- 
nual banquet and meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Alumni Association of Williams 
College was held January 31. A large 
number of prominent men were in attend- 
ance, 

HARRISBURG. The ninth annual con- 
vention of the city and borough’ superin- 
tendents of Pennsylvania will be held in 
this city February 28 and March 1. Super- 
intendent George J. Luckey of Pittsburg, 


$100 REWARD, $100. 

The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is catarrb. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure now known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease, re- 
quires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers that they offer 
One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of testi- 
monials. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O, 

Sold by druggists. 75 centa. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best, 
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president. An interesting programme has 
been published, which gives assurance of 
a full and profitable meeting. 
CARLISLE. Dr. George Edward Reed, 
| who has been president of Dickinson Col- 
lege for the last ten years, has been nomi- 
nated by Governor Stone of Pennsylvania 
for the position of state librarian, succeed- 
ing Dr. William H. Egle. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 

CINCINNATI. Professor Edmund J. 
James is not to be the president of the 
University of Cincinnati. The obstacle 
was the financial requirements of Dr. 
James; the salary, $6,000, would not have 
troubled them, but the expense of a presi- 
dent’s stenographer and a private secre- 
tary was more than the income would 
warrant. 

ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. Miss Josephine: C. Locke 
delivered an illustrated lecture on Greece 
at the Teachers’ Club on February 11. 
Miss Locke spent the summer and early 
fall traveling in the countries of Southern 
Europe.——A Chicagoan has given $50,000 
for a manual training school for boys at 

i the State Agricultural College.——Mem- 
bers of the Marquette school gave a con- 
cert at the West Division high school re- 
cently which drew a large audience. 
Scenes from ‘‘Mother Goose” were ren- 
dered, there was a cake walk and a 


number of musical  selections.———-The 
Burnside school was dedicated recently 
with an address by Superintendent An- 
drews.- The Rogers Park (Chicago) 
manual training high school may be 
named for Eugene Field.——Among the 


popular and successful young lecturers in 
the West upon educational subjects is Pro- 
fessor John Graham Brooks, who is now 
lecturing under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He is now organizing 
vacation schools whenever opportunity 
offers,—in Cambridge. Mass., and Daven- 
port, la. Fifty Toronto school 
children are to visit Chicago as a 
great educational object lesson on Ameri- 
can prosperity and enterprise. 

BOSTON AND CHICAGO. The feast 

of telephone works, east and west and ‘all 
along the way in our large cities, was cele- 
brated and very much enjoyed on the 
evening of January 31. While the dinner 
was going on in Chicago, President Crafts 
was making a speech which reached Chi- 
cago one hour and twenty minutes before 
it was spoken. Every long-distance tele- 
phone was on service, and the banquet on 
wires was thoroughly enjoyed by all. 

BLOOMINGTON. The semi-annual 
meeting of the Illinois Schoolmasters’ 
Club was held in this city February 6. 
The attendance was large and the exer- 
cises enthusiastic and interesting. A 
principal feature of the meeting was a 
paper by George P. Brown on “The Edu- 
cational Value of Reading.”’ 

NORTHWESTERN. President Rogers, 
who, by request of Illinois Teachers’ As- 
sociation, drew the bill now before the leg- 
islature for the suppression of fake col- 
leges and degrees, is fully sustained by 
the educators of the state and county. 
But only some small institutions in Chi- 
cago oppose it. 

MINNESOTA. 

It is reported in educational circles that 
Professor E. P. Freeman, recently with the 
Winona normal school, will fill the chair 
of chemistry in the Northern Institute of 
Osteopathy at Minneapolis. 

Professor D. T. McDougall of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota has been selected by 
the manager of the New York botanic gar- 
den to fill the newly-created post of direc- 
tor of the laboratory. The facilities 
offered for the study of plant life by this 


SALARY 8500 TO 810,000. 


This is what Uncle Sam pays his em- 
ployees. How to secure a United States 
Government position; full instructions, 
with recent civil service examination ques- 
tions and answers. Cloth, 560 pages. 
Price, $2.00. Hinds & Noble, Publishers, 
Cooper Institute, New York City, Dept. C. 


A Pp FOR MARKING ENGLISH EXERCISES 

lan AND COMPOSITIONS. Successfully saves 
three-fourths the time. Directions sent for 50 cts., 
on condition that they are not sold or given to 
other teachers. M. E. BRYANT, 1 Oxford Terrace 
1-4 A, Boston, Mass. 


GENTS WANTED. — Good, live men in every 
locality to represent a large Manufacturing 
Company and introduce their goods. Steady em- 
ployment and large income in good, legitimate bus- 
ness assured to men that are honest and willing to 
ittend to business References required. Send 
self-addressed stamped envelope for reply to 
THE REX MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
228 Chartres Street, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Te: chers C - srative Asso- 
Teachers Wanted. ciation. Suite. 101 Audito- 


rium Bldg., Chicago, Il. 4,000 positions filled. 


INSURANCE FOR TEXT-BOOKS. 


CONSISTING OF 


$40.°° Spent by School Boards 
Bolden System for Preserving Books,” 


BOOK COVERS, SELF-BINDERS, and TRANSPARENT PAPER, 


$1,000.°° Worth of Text-Books! 


Make your Text-Books last longer, go further, and Save Money! 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


Samples Free. 


P. O. Box 643 -- S. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


institution are not excelled by anything 
elsewhere, either in this country or in 
Europe. The laboratory and museum 
building now approaching completion has 
been erected at a cost of $500,V00. The 
laboratory and gardens are open to the 
students of Columbia University, and to 
botanists from all parts of the world. Dr. 
McDougall is an investigator of the high- 
est rank, and his published researches in- 
clude nearly 100 titles. He will leave the 
university at the close of the present year. 

The beautiful new library building, the 
gift of William H. Laird, has been for- 
mally dedicated and presented to the city 
of Winona by the generous donor. ‘This 
building was erected by Mr, Laird at a 
cost of $40,000. The city has appropriated 
$8,000 for the purchase of books. 

The state training school at Red Wing 
has been increased by the addition of a 
new school building, and the facilities for 
manual training have been materialiy im- 
proved. 

At the recent meeting of the M. FE. A. 
the following teachers were honored with 
the offices for next year: General Associa- 
tion—President, Principal J. D. Bond, St. 
Paul; general secretary, Principal W. F. 
Webster, Minneapolis; recording secre- 
tary, Miss Jessie Stevens, Mankato; treas- 
urer, William Angus, Warren. Associated 
school boards’ section.—President, W. K. 
Salter, Duluth; vice-president, A. S. 
Sawin, Waseca; secretary, Rev. J. M. 
Brown, Alexandria; treasurer, Walter 
Goergen, Caledonia. County superintend- 
ents’ section.—President, E. E. Parke, 
Pipestone; vice-president, J. H. Keefe, 
Ortonville; treasurer, T. B. Diamond, 
Litchfield; secretary, Miss Mary A. Han- 
son, Detroit; members of reading circle 
board, J. W. Olsen, Albert Lea, Miss Kate 
Bradley, Kenyon, and B. N. Wheeler, Vir- 
ginia. High school section—President, 
Principal J. C. Bryant, St. Paul: vice- 
president, Superintendent V. R. Wasson, 
Blue Earth City; secretary, Miss Mary E. 
Olsen, Fergus Falls. Elementary section 

President, Superintendent W. F. F. Sel- 
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cm Unique Sharpener for 
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mostdurable,cheapest 
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Rulers. 


leck, At&Stin; vice-president, Miss Mary L. 
Gillman, Minneapolis; secretary-treas- 
urer, Miss Clara L. Poe, Winona. College 
section—President, Dr. J. P. Uhler of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus College, Albert Lea; vice- 
president, Dr. H. T. Eddy of the State Uni- 
versity, Minneapolis; secretary, Miss 
Louise Richardson of Carleton College, 
Northfield; members of executive com- 
mittee, Professors W. E. Thompson cf 
Hamline University, E. C. Downing of 
Macalaster College, Louise Ashbugh of 
Parker, Andrew Fossum of St. Olaf, 
Father Burns of St. Thomas. Graded 
school section—-President, Principal R. L. 
Kemple, Jasper; vice-president, Superin- 
tendent B. J. Buckland, New Paynesville: 
secretary-treasurer, Principal  O. M. 


Washburn, Dundas. Music section— 
President, Miss E. A. Gramling, Still- 
water: vice-president, Miss Salisbury, 


Rochester; secretary, Mrs. Blanche Hand, 
Wilder. Principal J. D. Bond, the new 
general president, has been general secre- 
tary for the past six years, and received a 
hearty vote of thanks from the association 
for his faithful service and the efficient 
manner in which he has conducted the 
affairs of the office, and, as the office pays 
no salary, was voted a gift of $100 from the 
general fund to buy him a souvenir of his 
stewardship. 
PACIFIC STATES, 
UTAH. 

State Editor, GEORGE B. SWEAZEY, Salt Lake City 

The secord annual meeting of the Utah 
historical society was held January 16. <A 
good programme had been provided, and 
about 200 were present. Franklin D. 


The Schools .# 


of Greater New York, Boston, 
and numerous other places use 
Carter’s Inks EXCLUSIVELY— 

A positive proof of its excellence, 
backed up by the fact that there 
is more of CARTER’S INK used 
by the U.S. Government than of all 
the makes put together. 

Why don’t you use it? It costs no 
more than the poorest 


The Carter’s Ink Co 


CHICAGO 


Richards was elected president for the 
following year. 

The Salt Lake City high school has es- 
tablished a lunch room in the building, 
where hot drinks and lunch will be served 
at cost. 

COLORADO. 

The normal school at Greeley is con- 
sidering the feasibility of establishing a 
summer school for training librarians. 
Dr. Snyder has his eyes out to serve the 
public, and his librarian, Joseph F. Dan- 
iels, is well equipped for just this work 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION. 


Full information as to requirements, ex- 
aminations, positions, salaries, etc., free. 
Address Civil Service Information Bureau, 
4+ Cooper Institute, New York City. En- 
close stamp for reply. 


PERFECT DRAWING PENCILS. 


Hardtmuth’s 'Koh-i-noor’ 


Koh-i-noor’”’ 
Does not Break or 
Smear. 


**Koh-i-noor ” 
Erases Easily. 


*“Koh-i-noor”’ 
Outlasts all Other 
Pencils. 


Koh-i-noor ” 

Is made in 16 De- 
grees, thereby 
suits all pur- 
poses. 


TEACHERS OF DRAWING should remember that the work 
of the pupil reflects either credit or discredit upon the teacher. 
Instruct your pupils to always use ‘* KOH-I-NOOR” pencils and 
CREDIT will reflect upon both teacher and pupil. 

“ KOH-I-NOOR” pencils are for sale by all dealers. 


L. & HARDTMUTH, 


VIENNA and LONDON, 


American Office: 


123 West Houston St., 


NEW YORK. 


FOR 
Will take proper care of 
Boston 
BRONCHIAL 
A 
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D AND PREISIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin idea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 

LARKIN SUA soap if mention this publication. 

The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN jorryvas oF EDUCATION, Oct. 20th, Nov. lith, 24th. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The Woman’s Home Companion for 
February has many interesting articles. 
Edward Page Gaston discusses Lady Cur- 
zon’s position in India as “The American 
Girl Who Leads an Empire.” Carina B. 
C. Eaglesfield’s paper, “‘A Plea for an 
American Salon,’ ably and gracefully 
deals with a mooted question in the best 
social and literary circles. The page of 
photographs illustrating ‘‘Types of Old- 
World Beauties,’ besides being very at- 
tractive, is an interesting study of race 
characteristics; likewise the illustrated 
article on “Oriental Representatives in 
America,” giving an account of the 
foreign diplomats at Washington. 
Springfield, O. 


—A valuable feature of Harper's Weekly 
for the last month has been its thorough 
and practical discussion of the opportuni- 
ties offered by our new colonies for busi- 
ness openings. They should be read by 
every one who is considering this ques- 
tion. In the current issue William Din- 
widdie continues his special correspond- 
ence on “The Industrial Possibilities of 
Puerto Rico.” John EF. Bass and F. D. 
Millet are special correspondents for the 
Weekly in the Philippines, and their let- 
ters in this issue are full of valuable in- 
formation. Among other features, an edi- 
torial on ‘‘The Saloons” is strong and to 
the point. The departments of drama and 
musie are conducted, as usual, in a mas- 
terly way. 


—William Dean Howells, in his weekly 
letter to Literature, reviews “The Life of 
Ulysses S. Grant,” by Hamlin Garland. 
“Among My Books” is written by Augus- 
tus Jessopp. Other features of this jour- 
nal of literary criticism are: ‘““An Ameri- 
can Academy”; “Rossetti’s After- 
thoughts”; ‘“‘The Literature of the War’; 
Sir Walter Besant’s ‘“‘The Pen and the 
Book,” by an English publisher; and ‘‘The 
Theatre in Portugal.” 


—Outing for February contains a de- 
lightful assortment of tales of sport, ad- 
venture, and travel The fiction is a tale 
entitled Blonde,’ a complete story by 
M. Gertrude Cundill. A wealth of beauti- 
ful illustrations and the usual poems em- 
bellish a most satisfying number. The 
editorial and record departments have re- 
ceived the customary careful attention by 
leading writers. 

In the Homiletic Review for Feb- 
ruary the preacher will find as helps for 
the birthdays of Washington and Lincoln 
“Selections from Addresses” on the char- 
acters of these two great men. There are 
also abundant ‘“‘Hints at the Meaning of 
Texts.”’ as well as Suggestive Themes and 
Texts.”” New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 


The latest issue of Harper’s Bazar con- 
tains a very interesting article on ‘‘The 
Wagnerian Dragon,” by E. I. Stevenson, 
the well-known musical critic. “Amuse- 
ments in Shakespere’s Day” is another 
article of great interest. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


tp; letons Popular Science Monthly for Febru 


ary: terms, $5.00a year. New York, 


Vorth American Review for February; terms, 
a vear. New York. 

The Forwm tor February; terms, $3.00 a year, 
New York 

Sel? Culture for February; terms, $100 a year. 
Akren, © 

The Treasury of Religious Thought for Febru 
arv, terms, $2.50 a year. New York, 

Journal af School Geography tor February; 


terms, a vear Lancaster, Pa 

Journal of the Franklin Institute tor February ; 
terms. 85 00a vear. Philadelphia 

Educational Review for February; terms, $2.00 a 


New York. 


THE POPULAR SUORT LINE 

From New England to the West is the 
Fitchburg, West Shore, and Nickel Plate 
roads. Through Wagner buifet sleeping 
cars are run between Boston and Chicago. 
The rates are lower than via other lines, 
and the service is unsurpassed. The din- 
ing cars and meal stations on the Nickel 
Plate road are operated by the company, 
and serve the best of meals at reasonable 
rates. The trains are lighted by gas, 
heated by steam, and are equipped with all 
the latest improvement: Colored porters 
are in charge of through day coaches to 
render assistance if desired to passengers 
holding either first or second-class tickets. 
For information, call on any ticket agent 
of the Fitchburg Railroad, or address F. 
W. Tibbetts, N. E. P. A., Nickel Plate 
road, 25 Washington street. Boston. 
Mass. jan19-6t 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


(Continued from page 10%.) 


N. A. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENCE, 

Columbus, February 21, 

President, KE. H. Mark, Louisville, Ky. 

Department headquarters, Great Southern 


22, 28. 


hotel. 

9.30 a, m., 21st.—Addresses of welcome, 
Dr. J. H. Canfield, president Ohio State 
University, and J. A. Shawan, superintend- 
ent publie schools; ‘‘Public Lands and Pub- 
lic Education,’’ State Superintendent E. B. 
Prettyman, Baltimore, and State Superin- 
tendent C. Barrett, Des Moines; ‘Relation 
of Publie Libraries to the Public Schools,”’ 
Superintendent Sherman Williams, Glens 
Falls, N. Y., and State Superintendent L. 
D. Harvey, Milwaukee, Wis. ” 

2.30 p. m.—Round Table for State Superin- 
tendents, conducted by State Superintend- 
ent John W. Abercrombie, Montgomery, 
Ala.; Round Table of the National Herbart 
Society. 

8 p. m.—“‘The Unseen Forces in Charac- 
ter-Making,’’ George H. Martin, supervisor 
of public schools, Boston, and Superintend- 
ent F. R. Hathaway, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
“Shall the sexes and classes have the same 
course of study in the schools?’ Superin- 
tendent David K. Goss, Indianapolis, and 
Superintendent H. C. Weber, Nashville. 

9.30 a. m., 22d.—‘The Training of 
Teachers for Secondary Schools,’’ James E. 
Russell, dean of Teachers’ Coilege, Colum- 
bia University, New York, and Joseph H. 
Stewart, president North Georgia Agricul- 
tural College; ‘Efficient and Inefficient 
Teachers,’ Superintendent F. Louis Sol- 
dan, St. Louis, and Superintendent N. C. 
Dougherty, Peoria, 

2.30 p. m.-—Round Table of City Superin- 
tendents, conducted by Superintendent J. P. 
Sharkey, Van Wert, O.; Educational Press 
Association of America. 

S p. m.—‘What the Superintendent Is 
Not,’ A. Winship, editor Journal of 
Education, Boston; ‘‘How the Superintend- 
ent Can Make Good Teachers Out of Poor 
Ones,"’ Hon. W. T. Harris, U. S. commis- 
sioner of education, Washington; “The 
Superintendent as a Teacher of Teachers,”’ 
Colonel Francis W. Parker, Chicago; 
“Authority of the School Superintendent,” 
Dr. E. FE. White, Columbus. 

9.30, 23d.—‘*The Implications and Appli- 
eations of the Principle of Self-Activity in 
Education,’ Arnold Tompkins, professor of 
pedagogy, University of Illinois, and Super- 
intendent L. H. Jones, Cleveland; “To 
what extent should a high school pupil be 
allowed to elect his work’?’’ Superintendent 
W. L. Steele, Galesburg, Il]., and Superin- 
tendent J. T. Merrill, Cedar Rapids, Mich.; 
report of committee on hygiene and sani- 
tution appointed at Chattanooga meeting. 
Hon. W. T. Harris, U. S. commissioner of 
education, chairman. 

2.30 p. m.—‘‘The Director as a Factor in 
Mducation,’’ Superintendent Samuel Ham 
ilton, Alleghany county, Braddock, Pa., and 
State Superintendent J. R. Trotter, Charles- 
ton, W. Va.; reports of committees ap- 
pointed at Chattanooga meeting; commit- 
tee on uniform financial reports, C. G. 
Pearse, superintendent public schools, 
Omaha, Neb., chairman; committee on 
spelling reform, Superintendent R. K. 
Kuehrle, Lancaster, Pa., chairman; Educa- 
tional Press Association of America. 

S p. m., Ohio State University.—‘‘Some 
Neglected Factors and Forgotten Facts,”’ 
Dr. T. ©. Mendenhall, president Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Mass.; 
reception to the department by the teachers 
and citizens of Columbus in the armory of 
the university immediately following the 
meeting in auditorium, 


Attention of delegates and teachers who 
contemplate attending the National Edu- 
‘ational Association Convention at Los 
Angeles is called to the three routes of the 
Southern Pacific Company: Sunset route, 
via New Orleans, Ogden route, via Ogden, 
Utah, Shasta route, via Portland, Ore. 

Write for illustrated literature descrip- 
tive of these routes and places of interest 
in California. 

EK. E. Currier, New England agent, 9 
State street, Boston. 

Edwin Hawley, assistant general traffic 
manager. 

L. H. Nutting, Eastern passenger agent, 
349 Broadway and 1 Battery place, New 
York. 
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THE BEST BOOKS 


FOR SCHOOL USE 


FOR USE AS TEXT-BOOKS, FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING, 
AND FOR THE TEACHER’S AND STUDENT’S PRIVATE USE. 


ED 


THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS ON ELOCUTION 


The practical, common-sense character of this 


Advanced Elocution 


This volume, designed to meet the wants of the 


book has given it the largest sale on record of more advanced students, is the outgrowth of 


any similar work. 

Most books on Elocution set forth some indi- 
vidual system. Anjelocutionistemploys a method 
of his own; he gains a reputation, and he writes 
a book which embodies that method. 


5 Not so with * Practical Elocution.” It is the 


Practical Elocution 
By J. W. Snoemaker, A. M. 


fruit of actual classroom experience —a_ prac- 
tical, common-sense treatment of the whole sub- 
ject. It can be as successfully used by the 
average teacher of reading as by the trained 
elocutionist. 

300 pp., cloth, leather back, $1.25. 


careful study and observation covering an ex- 
tended period of practical work in the classroom 
and on the reading platform. 


perticial eye are given place, but the wealth of 
thought as fouod in Austin, Rush, Darwin, Del- 
sarte, Engel, Brown, and other writers on the 


No new and untried theories to catch the “3 


student of the ‘* new elocution.” 


400 pp., cloth, leather back, $1.25. 


philosophy of expression, has been crystallized, 
arranged and adapted to meet the wants of the 


Slips of Speech 


By Joun H. Becure. 
Who is free from occasional * slips of speech,” 


and who would not like t» be reminded of them 
ina quiet and friendly way’ Here 1s a jittle vol- 
ume for just this purpose. It is practical and 
philosophical, fresh, novel, and winning, and 
written in an interesting and chatty style. 


Cloth binding, 50 cents 


e 
| 
$ THE BEST LANGUAGE HANDBOOKS 
Handbook of Pronunciation 


By Joun Becurer 


This volume contains over five thousand care- 
fully selected words of difficult pronunciation, 


pious list of words of ordinary use, many geo- 
graphical, biographical, historical, mythological, 


nunciation are given, 
Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


THE BEST BOOKS OF POPULAR SCIENCE 


Astronomy : 


e 

e 

e 

: The Sun and His Family 
e 


By Jutta MacNatrk Wricut 


The author has made the subject of Astronomy 


asch.rming as a fairy tale,and any one who reads 


this book will have a clear and comprehensive 
view of the chief facts concerning our solar sys- 
tem. She shows how worlds are born, the re- 
lations and distances of planets, and their move- 
ments which produce days, seasons, years, tides, 
eclipses, ete. Few books contain as much valu- 
ale matter, so pleasantly packed in so smalla 
space. Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


Botany: 
The Story of Plant Life 


) and devoted to plants that are in evidence during 
that month. The treatment of root, stem, leaf, 
flower, seed-pod, and fruitare pleasing and prac- 
tical. The subject of Botany is thoroughly cov- 
ered, in an easy conversational way that is most 
interesting as well as instructive. 


Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


By Dr. Epwarp Brooks, A. M., 


Superintendent of Philadelphia Publie Schools. 


: THE BEST CLASSIC STORIES 
e 


The Story of the Iliad 


e The chief episodes of the tale of Helen and the 
dire results of her misdoing are here told in 
werds admirable for their simplicity and direct- 
ness. The wonderful inventive skill, the beauty 
and variety of imagery, and the simplicity of 
style displayed by Homer are graphically exhib- 
ited in this book. 

Cloth, profusely illustrated, 


handsomely bound, $1.25. 


A book full of interest, and the boy or girl who 
begins the story will read it through, It is not 
m y attractive and absorbing—it is as well one 


Th 
The Story of the Odyssey ¢ 


of the most instructive books that literatur? af- 8 


forcs. In fact, he who has become familiar with . 
the adventures ere narrated has an outlook up- 
on the art, poetry, and romance of the world, 


Cloth, profusely illustrated, 


BEST BOOKS ON PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Extempore Speech: 
How to Acquire and Practice It 


By Pirrencer 


This work, teaching how readiness in speech 
may be acquired, is very useful and valuable. The 


speech ; 1s himself a strong exemplification of 
what can be accomplished in this direction, and 
is well qualified to write upon the subject. His 
treatise is the result of many years’ experience 
and observation, and will prove a valuable man- 
ual to all who figure, or are desirous of figuring, 
in public hfe. 
Cloth binding, $1.25. 


By Joun H. Becurer 


| handsomely hound, 81.25. * 
Select Speeches for Declamation : 


A book that containsa large number of short 


prose pieces, chosen from the leading writers ana @ 


speakers of allages and nations, and admirably 


adapted for use by college men. The names of De- ¢ 


mosthenes, Livy, Kossuth, Bonaparte, Chatham, 
Burke, Macaulay, Hugo, Gladstone, Washington 


ley, Webster, Everett, Phillips, Curtis, Blaine, 


Jetferson, Garfield, Harrison, Cleveland, MeKin- é 


Beecher, Grady, and Depew, may serve to suggest 
the standard of the selections. 
Cloth binding, 50 cents ; 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 


Tue above books are obtainable at most book stores, or they will be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of 


made to schools where books are introduced as texrt-books. Correspondence invited 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
923 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


e 
e 
@ suthor isan instructor in the art of extempore 
e 


price. Our 80-page catalogue is sent with every order, or upon application, Special rates 3 


FEF 
on 


By Mrs. J. W. SHOEMAKER ® 


alphabetically arranged. In addition to the 8 


scientific, and technical terms of difficult "eo 


By Jutta Wricur 
This charming little book is divided intotwelve 
chapters, each adapted to a month of the year, 
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Title. 
some Masterpieces of Ancient and Modern Art.... 
Colonial Life in New Hampshire................ Re 
Robert Browning (Complete Works)..............+-. 
The Story of the Thirteen Colonies.......... Sear 
Wessex Poems and Other 
Sundown Leflare....... 
The Virginians sean 
The Imperial Republic.......... 
A History of Physics. . 
Fourteen Satires of 
The History of Mankind............ 


How to Prepare for a Civil Service Examination... 
Washington, Lincoln, and the American Flag. (Ex- 
Manilaand the Philippine Islands ........ 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


The attention of the readers of the Jour- 
nal is called tothe advertisement on 
another page of the Penn Publishing 
Company, 923 Arch street, Philadelphia. 
They have long been recognized as the 
leading publishers of elocutionary litera- 
ture, not only in the line of books for all 
kinds of entertainments and exhibitions, 
but also text-books on the subject of elo- 


cution. They publish two well-known 
books on this subject, “Practical Elocu- 
tion,” by J. W. Shoemaker, and “Advanced 
Elocution,” by Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
They are regarded as the leading works on 
the subject, are extensively used by the 
best schools throughout the country, and, 
we believe, are everywhere productive of 
the utmost satisfaction. 

They also issue a number of books on 
other subjects that are admirably adapted 
for school use, or for supplementary read- 
ing. Such, for instance, as language 
handbooks, books of popular science, and 
classic stories. A particularly seasonable 
book at this time of the year is one on the 
subject of botany, by Julia McNair Wright. . 
This covers the subject in a very thorough, 
interesting, and yet scientific manner, and 
would prove an excellent book for school 
use, 

The two classic stories, ‘The Story of 
the Iliad’”’ and ‘‘The Story of the Odyssey,” 
are by the well-known educator, Dr. Ed- 
ward Brooks, A. M., who is at the present 
time superintendent of public instruction 
in Philadelphia. 

A perusal of the advertisement above re- 
ferred to cannot fail to result to the advan- 
tage of any teacher, and persons who are 
interested in the announcements will do 
well to communicate with the Penn Pub- 
lishing Company for further information. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pains, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Wins- 


Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Author. Publisher. Price 


—_— Prang Educational Co., Boston. $ .10 
Fassett. Ginn & Co., Boston, 75 
—_— T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 9.00 
Guerber. American Book Company, N. Y. 1.25 
Hardy, Harper & Bros., N.Y. 1.75 
Raimond. “6 1.50 
Remington, $6 1.25 
Thackeray. “6 1.75 
Fernald. Funk & Wagnalls Co., N. Y. 75 
Cajori. Macmillan Company, ‘* 1.60 
Botsford. 66 66 1.10 
Duff. 6 1.50 
Oxenham. Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. 1,25 
Thomas. Brown & Co., Boston. 3.00 
Leupp. Hinds & Noble, New York. 1.50 
Morris. The Helman-Taylor Co., Clevel’d, — 
Russell. Longmans, Green, & Co.,N,Y. 2.25 
Twitchell. W. I. Twitchell, Hartford, Ct. 
Melville. J.S8. Ogilvie Pub. Co,, N.Y. 


ne The Philippine Co., “ 


BETTER YOUR POSITION 
by entering the United States Government 
employ. How to secure a Government 
position; full instructions, with recent 
civil service examination questions and 
answers. Cloth, 560 pages. Price, $2.00. 
Hinds & Noble, Cooper Institute, New 
York City, Dept. C. 


TEACHERS’ TOURS TO WASHINGTON. 
Including side trip to Mount Vernon and 
Alexandria, under the  personally-con- 
ducted tourist system of the Pennsylvania 
railroad, leaving Boston February 27, 
March 138 and 27, April 3, 10, and 24. 
Seven days, $23. Stop-over privileges at 
Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
New York. Side trips to Old Point Com- 
fort and Richmond. Itinerary of D. N. 
sell, tourist agent, 205 Washington street, 
Boston. feb16-5t 


NEWSPAPER EXCURSION ABROAD, 

Arrangements have been perfected with 
Thomas Cook & Son by which those noted 
tourists will take charge of the trip of the 
National Editorial Association to Europe, 
starting May 31st of this year, returning 
July 22nd. The trip will include Switzer- 
land, Holland, Germany, France, and Eng- 
land (the regular $350 tour), will be of 
fiftv-three days’ duration, and at the very 
low rate of $250 each person, which in- 
cludes payments of all necessary bills 
from the time of leaving New York until 
returning. All newspaper people and 
members of their families are eligible to 
go on this trip, and will be given full par- 
ticulars by writing to the corresponding 
secretary of the N. E. A., J. M. Page, Jer- 
seyville, Ill. Exchanges please copy, ask- 
ing other papers to do the same. In this 
way a large territory will be covered, and 
the trip abroad be assured success. 


¢ At the End of Your Journey you will find 
& it a great convenience to go right over to 


. The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave. 4lst and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 


¢ Central for shopping and theatres. y 
¢ Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree $ 
a 


Rooms, 81.00 per Day and Upwards. 


Bureau of Civil Service Instruction, 


123 FIFTH STREET, N. E., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
We aid those who want to secure a position in the Civil Service 
Department. 85,000 positions filled through the Civil Service by ex- 
aminations. Warcreates a demand for large increase of employees. 


iss 


MONEY 


SAVE USING THE 


Union Pacific Railroad. 


BEST ROUTE TO AND FROM 


COLORADO UTAH, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
WASHINGTON, IDAHO, and MONTANA. 


‘The Overland Limited.’’ California in Three Days. 


Leaves Chicago 6.30 P.M. Daily for Pacific Coast Points. 


‘‘The Colorado Special.’’ One Night to Denver. 
Leaves Chicago 10.00 A.M. Daily: Arriving at Denver 1.30 P.M. 


For complete information concerning these magnificent trains and the Union Pacific Railroad address 


Kk, TENBROECK, Gen’] Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York. 


E., DICKINSON, General Manager, 


MASSEY, 
New England Freight and Passenger Agent, 
5 State St., Boston, Mass. 


8. A. HUTCHISON, Gen’! Pass’r Agt., Omaha, Neb. 


K. L. LOMAX, Gen’l Pass’r & Tkt. Agt., 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention tbis journal, 


IF you are a teacher, seeking advancement, 
and worthy of it, 


A ND LF you knew how many places the School Bulletin Agency 
filled, and how, 


YOU WOULD 
| keep registered. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Jilustrations and testimony on application. 


TEACHERS’ COUPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 10! Auditorium 
MSiambitious for advancement rather thas those withent 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


The Albert 
Teachers’ Agency. 


Fourteenth Year. 


Central Music Mall, Chicago, 


Vacancies direct from Employers. 
Candidates personally recommended. 
Over 3,000 positions filled. 

Circulars sree. C, J. ALBERT, Manager. 


Pullman Bldg. 


Ten years in Chicago. Per- 


B. F. CLARK | | 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the 
AGEWVCY. || best schools in the West....... | Chicago. 


An . Introduces to Colleges, 

ERICAN : : TEACHERS AG EN CY Schools, and Families 

and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governes# s, ‘or 
every department of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-FuttTon, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King 8t.. West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 420 Parrott Bldg., San Francisco. 


1041 32d St., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


C. A, SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A 
con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Send for Agency Manua: 


The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY wat 
The EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. Pisce 


HENRY SABIN, Proprietor,................ DES MOINES, LOWA. 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Ww | with successful experience or special preparation forteaching wanted 
for first-class positions. Write for information concerning the National 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Pena- 


sylvania and other States. /ourteen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


it HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY, * "icon" 


New quarters, added facilities, expert service. Send for new Manual. 


The Merrill Teachers’ Agency. 


P. I. MERRILL, Manager, TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 
Our business is confined largely to direct applications from school officials. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 


Send stamp for illustrated booklet. HARLAN P, FRENCH, Proprietor, 
— — _ 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


SUUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Cumb. Presbyterian Bldg., NASHVILLE, TENN. 
in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


W i n sh i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


in every part of the country. v4 
Teachers’ 3 Somerset Street, Boston. § 
Agency | AKRON, OHIO. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
A ALVIN F. PEASE. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 5 
Oldest and best known in U. ». Kel log g S B ureau 
Established 1855. SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


| 

3 East 14th St., New York. | Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


Recomm ends superior teachers. Our recommend- 
ations have weight with school officials. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency, | Teachers Wanted 
FRED. DICK, Manager, ex-State Superintendent. 


Wwe can assist competent teachers to desirable posi. 
tions, and aid School Directors in the selection of 
qualified teachers 


Ww t d Teachers who are willing todeyote a2 Subscribers to the JOURNAL ~ 
an e€ 9 part of their spare time to soliciting can have their subscriptions 
orders for our Educational Publications, to write us advanced siz months by send- 


for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and ;ng a new yearly subscription. 
sb all necessary supplies free of cost. Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 00. 


HEN WRITING to our advertisers, please 
mention the “ Jonrnal of Kdnucatian.” 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 3 Bomerset St., Boston. 


Feb. 16, 1899. ae 
: 
= 
= 
| 
‘ 
St, 
low’s Soothing Syrup. 25 cents a bottle. pF 
— 
| 
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PORTRAITS for the APPROACHING BIRTHDAYS. SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 
We are prepared to furnish, LINCOLN 
in any cauakaina, tine repro- WASHINGTON Schools and Kindergartens, Uncle Robert’s Geography. 


ductions of original and at the following 


FROEBEL Low Prices: By Francis W. PARKER and L. A series of Geographical Readers. 
No. 3, Card, 8°, x in,....... .per 100, %2,.00; per doz,, $0.35 Six volumes. illustrated, 12mo, cloth. 
No. 4, 1.00 ; “ 15 
= in... Grade. First To Sixtu YEARS. Net. | Grade. First ro Sixth YEARS. Net. 
OMETHING NEW! | 1. Playtime and Seedtime..------ $ .32| 4. Rivers and Winds.----------- In press. 
A Mixing Palette for Water Colors. 2. On the Farm ....-.----+++++++++- .42 | 5. Mountain, Plain, and Desert 
Price, 60 cents a dozen. | 8. Unele Robert’s Visit..--- ------ .50 | 6. Our Own Continent.---------- 


It is a most useful and economical device | 
for all who use Water Colors in tubes. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. Nature Study Readers. 


Postage, 25 cents a dozen. 


NEW YORK: 11 E. 16th St. ATLANTA: 515 Grand Bldg. KANSAS CITY: 418 E. 9th St. By J. W. TROEGER. ; ies valeceen. fied. iden 
W ELEMENTARY DRAWING BOOKS.‘ 
NE L 1. Harold’s First Discoveries ----$ 125 | 4. Harold’s Explorations .....-/n press. 
HESE beautiful new books have proved an instantaneous success Endorsed by all | 2. Harold's Rambles..--.--------- .40 | 5. Harold’s Disecussions..------- “ 
the leading supervisors of drawing. Published in yearly aad half-yearly editions, | 3. Harold’s Quests ....-------+--+++ 50 


with manuals for teachers. 
EGYPT: The Land of the Temple Builders, BY WALTER S. PERRY. | 
HOW TO ENJOY PICTURES, wy m.s. evn D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
‘Two attractive new books of great value to teachers. Price, $1.50 each. | NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 
NEW AUDUBON BIRD CHART IN COLORS. | 
Unmounted, $1.00,.......... Mounted, with Rollers, $1. Booklet free. | 
| Recent Publishers. 


The Prang Educational Company 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO | Civil Service CORTINA’S SELF INSTRUCTOR} 


Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. | 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED BY THE PUBLISHERS 


| French, F Se, 
RELIEF MAPS. | rn by our original and simple 
— United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on | With Answers LANGUAGES BY ; method those unable to come to the 
S correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite | ° PHONOGRAPH 
LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &c. Academy of L nyuages, - 44 W. 34ih St., N. Y. 
Washington School Collections JO book published this year will have asia aihtacdeateipiientes 
Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than one- 
half the usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks greater * popularity than Francis E. 


with duplicate fragments, for $200. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 Leupp’s compilation, How to Prepare tor UNIV ERSITY 
pages. Send for circulars. ‘ivil Service Examinati ith Recent rice-List, 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, a Civil Service Examin ition, wit 
ny niormation, 


612 17th St., N, W., Washington, D.C. | Questions and Answers.” It is as perfect PU BLISH NG 
|a guide to the Federal civil service as the 


Hm erson Co lle e Oo f O iy at Ory. most helpless applicant can desire. What- Pree 43-47 East 10th St., 
COMPANY; 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF KLOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, jever branch or division he may wish to a oS e New Yorke 


FIVE HU STU DENTS | enter, the door is pointed out; every step 
is a thorough and systematic course of study, including a com rlete system of Ph sical Training and | . ; . 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the ‘Philosonhy Of Expression. Scientific and | he must take is explained ; the probable 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. + 
ke Spring Term opens March 7. Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 
CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


7 ° ; Positions filled in every part of 
Winship the country. 


questions—those recently asked—are given, 
| and the chances of promotion and pay set 


|forth. The plan of the book is admirably ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORT AAND. 


| 
| 
| 
conceived and most cons iousl rri 
| ed and most nscientiously carried Fevented in 1881, Leads all 1508. 
| 
| 
| 


out. It covers the whole civil service, from “There is no reason why Phonography should not be 
taught in the upper grades of grammar schools as well 


| knife-grinder or laborer to assistant attorney | as in high schools. It isof the greatest advantage to the 


pupil.’ N. ¥. School Journal. 
T h * We want Teachers of the Interior Department or chief engi- | Get « Isaac Pitman’s Complete Phonographic In- 
| > anc H structor,’”’ 252 pages rice, $1 50 dopted anc 
eac ers . . neer of the Ordnance Department. (Hinds used in the Pubic Schools of New York, drooklyn. 
OF ALL GRADES. | & Noble, New York.) St. Louis. Mo., ete. Address 
| the ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Unlon Square, N. Y. 
Send for registration blanks and circulars. — From the N.Y, World, Fan. 21, '99. Publisher s of Pitman’s Practical French Grammar, 40 cts. 


Agency W. F. JARVIS, Manacer. | stitution: 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. HINDS & NOBLE, winnie su 


Akron, Ohio: Miss R. B. FINDLEY. 4, 5, 13, 14 Cooper Institute, OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 


Open to both sexes. Address the Regietrar. 
Personal selections made for School | (Dept. C.) NEW YORK CITY. 


Officers, with due regard to qualli- 
tications and fitness of candidates. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


THE HE ORANE NORMAL INSTITU TE OF MUSIC. Spec “ial 
ART Course jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Viigil meth- 


4 the Crowning System of Memory Culture! yds combined. For circulars apply to 
may rely upon our efforts, Invalunble to Educators! WRITE US. o' Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 
MATIONAL PUBLISH’G CO., St. Paul, Minn. . 
Ass: STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, Established 


Ws. F. Jarvis | 
‘ for theadvancement of duc: , and trail 
Auvin F. Pease, 3 Somerset St., Boston. | Ask Your Dealer for FRANKLIN’S ine of teachers all 


ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 


| Rainbow Crayons the school, Newbury, 
SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. LIEE- SIZE PORTRAIT | STATE NORMAL 


ings,teaching,ete. Rainbow,” ** Radiant,” ** Edu- For circulars address 
Courses of Training for Voice, Body, and Principal 
Mind, in all Forms of Expression. 
"Five Diplomas O race a N ) FRANKLIN MPG. CO., Rochester, N. Y. QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
Chambers St., N.Y. City. 142 Lake St., Chicago. | For both sexes. For catalogues address the 


Too much stress can hardly be laid on the author’s Principal, A. G. BoYDEN, A.M 


ground principle, that where a method aims to regulate Printed on heavy paper, 20 x 24 inches, 
the modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist- sui 
suitable fo F STATE SALEM, MAss. 
encies and lack of organic coherence begin to take the framing Wee address the 


place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 


every true product of art. On the contrary, where vocal Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 
expression is studiedas a manifestation of the processes 
of thinking, there results the truer energy of the stu 


dent’s powers and the more natural unity of the com- Y 4 y p 4 | 
plex elements of his expression.—Dr. Lyman Abbott, in Special Ojjer FEBRUA RY 


The Outlook (from a review of the books of S. S. Curry, 


Principal, 
NORMAL SCHOOL, Wr STFIELD, MASS. 

| For both sexes. 

| For eatalogues address 

CHAKLES S. CHAPIN, Principal. 


SCHOOL 


Classics for Vocal Expression, are works which Mr, prepaid — for 75 cents. 
Leland T. Powers says have given the work of elo- 
cution a literature and established it upon scien- 


tific and artistic principles. EW Rec 
Specimen copy of Expression, a quarterly review, NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will sovaren year's 
sent on receipt of ten cents. ( ‘atalogues free. | 
subscription ae tor Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 


Address, SCHOOL OF EXPRE SSION, 3 Somerset St., Boston, } E. PUBLISHING CO 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. Address TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, _ ,,,,,.SCHOOL BOOKS. 


This Catalogue is revised to date, contains NET and MAILING 


5 and 7 E. 16th St., New York, (Between Broadway and 5th Ave.), | prices and a teLeGRaruic code, and will be mailed gratis 


on application. It is indispensable to Buyers for Schools. 


Book, JTOBBERSs We fill all orders immediately on receipt, and at the low- 


est market prices. 


in bong Miscellaneous, Kducational, and Special Holiday Stock of all the publishers, have just | THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 
issu in anticipation of the School Season, a new General Catalogue of all the American ~ 5 and 7 E. 16th St., New York. 


G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


Ph.D., President of the School). We will send to any address a Portrait of 
‘The Province of Expression, Lessons in Vocal | Horace Mann, and a copy of Horace Mann, FURNISHING 
Expression, Imagination and Dramatic Instinct, | the Educator,” by A. E. Winship (50c.),— both Ave N Y co 
a sexes. For catalogues addre 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES 
6 UOD LECTURERS & 
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